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. the Sanctuary Light bids all 


SYRACUSE 


to knee! before the feet of Cod 


Never extinguished, except on Good Friday when 
the Eucharist is removed from the altar, the Sanctu- 
ary Light bids all who approach the Tabernacle 
to kneel in recognition of the veiled Presence there. 


Representing on earth the seven heavenly lamps of the 
Apocalypse, this symbolical light deserves the finest in ma- 
terials and workmanship. That’s why Will & Baamer com- 
pounds and manufactures sanctuary lights with especial 
earc. Our Lux Domini Sanctolite, a rubrical light conform- 
ing with Canon 1271, is stable, will not deteriorate, smoke 
or smudge. Its cleanliness, convenience and economy all 
recommend it, Fits any standard sanctuary lamp. 
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Defense of Oxford 


Eprror: The report of Rhodes Scholar Ar- 
thur Hayes Jr. on Oxford (Am. 7/21) 
was so agreeable that I am at loss to un- 
dersand why it aroused such vexation in 
the mind of Fr. Louis F. Doyle, S.J., as 
demonstrated by his letter in your issue of 
Aug. 18. 

Never has an institution of learning been 
so endowed by her alumni as has Oxford. 
Since John of Balliol gave it in 1265 the 
college that bears his name, and William 
of Wykeham gave New College in 1367, 
great gifts have come to the university. 
Despite the pillage under Elizabeth I, it 
was not until the 20th century that Oxford 
required any Government aid. Indeed, even 
in these straitened times, two whole new 
colleges have come to her as gifts: Nuffield 
and St. Antony’s. 

Most of all, as a pattern for alumni of 
all universities, there was Sir Thomas Bod- 
ley (1545-1613), who devoted his life and 
his fortune to the building of the univer- 
sity library. The Bodleian has been the 
refuge and the help of scholars for cen- 
turies, and still flourishes—for which we 
may thank God. 

Would that there were more men around 
like the knight, Sir Thomas Bodley, to help 
us build up our university libraries. . . . 

WiLtiAM READY 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Catholic Vote 


Epiror: It is disturbing to find AMERICA 
publishing (8/25) a partisan article. 

I am referring to Dr. James Brown’s 
guesses as to why certain Catholics voted 
Republican in the last Presidential election. 
How can he possibly know why Catholics 
from Massachusetts to California voted as 
they did? If he is a political scientist and 
wants to speculate, why doesn’t he look for 
reasons in people’s ages, occupations, resi- 
dences, family traditions, etc., as he tells 
us political scientists do, instead of going 
to Republican campaign literature and 
slogans? 

The reasons why some Catholics voted 
Republican can be found in Democratic 
campaign literature, too. To mention only 
a few excerpts, there are: Mr. Stevenson’s 
frank admission that he could not promise 
an early end to the Korean war; his belief 
that offshore oil reserves belong to the Fed- 
eral Government; his promise to repeal the 
Taft-Hartley law; his assertion that 90 per 
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cent of the newspapers in the country were 
plugging for a Republican victory. 

Dr. Brown’s statement about Demccratic 
“alleged softness” toward “domestic Com- 
munists” is ridiculous. I talked to many 
Catholics both clerical and lay, during the 
last Presidential campaign and never heard 
one of them accuse the Democratic party 
of softness toward Communists. It is un- 
likely they would have done so, in view of 
the many investigations and prosecutions 
for Communistic activity during the Tru- 
man administration. No Catholic that I 
knew expressed a desire for more Com- 
munist blood. 

What then is the point of the article, ex- 
cept to express Dr. Brown’s dissatisfaction 
with the Democratic party? His air of being 
the spokesman for American Catholics is 
very annoying to this Catholic “volunteer 
for Stevenson” who thought in 1952, and 
who still thinks, that the Democratic Presi- 
dential candidate is the man in the coun- 
try best qualified for the job. 

Mary SCHMANDT 
Washington, D. C. 


Bouquet 


Eprror: Wish I knew enough about the 
mechanics of poetry to tell you and Thomas 
P. McDonnell exactly why I like the poem, 
“Song for Mid-August” (Am. 8/25, p. 486). 
I find it an intelligently simple poem that 
expresses a noble idea with a beauty and 
force of action called for by Pius XII in all 
of his expressions on the contemporary 
arts. 

Thanks to America for fostering this and 
thus encouraging those who are overcoming 
mid-Victorian foppery in the medium of 
good poetry. 

GeraArD J. LAPIERRE 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Praising the Critic 


Eprror: I have always felt that the chief 
reason Catholic magazines are dull and 
therefore unpopular is that they scrupu- 
lously avoid all attempts at literary ar- 
tistry. But Fr. Gardiner’s “Fainting with 
Damn Praise” in your Aug. 18 issue puts 
all such doubts to shame. It strikes a new 
note in Catholic journalism . . . [and] belies 
the embarrassing tradition that Catholics, 
however pious, never learn to write grace- 
ful and beautiful English... . 

James C. McGraw 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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CJRELIGION AND AMERICAN DEMOC- 
racy. Father George Dunne’s reply to 
Paul Blanshard. 25¢ 


(Pore Pius XII on THE Worip Com- 
MuNITy. The Pope’s address to lawyers 
and judges on a world community. 25¢ 


OiCatuotic Epucation, The whole 
philosophy of education by the eminent 
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Current Comment 





ON THE HOME SCENE 


Catholic Vets on Unesco 


We note that an esteemed and de- 
serving national organization, the Cath- 
olic War Veterans of America, has 
called for U. S. withdrawal from 
Unesco. At their recent Manchester, 
N. H., convention the veterans charged 
the world educational, scientific and 
cultural agency with “attempting to pre- 
pare the youth for the day when their 
first loyalty will be to a godless world 
government. 

The CWV resolution goes further 
than that passed by the American 
Legion at Miami last October. The 
legionnaires on that occasion demanded 
only the abolition of the U. S. National 
Commission for Unesco. They did not 
urge our withdrawal from the organi- 
zation. We commented unfavorably on 
the Legion stand at the time (11/26, 
p- 231), in conjunction with an article 
by Ray Murphy, “American Legion and 
Unesco,” appearing in the same issue. 

As the August 25 Pilot of Boston 
remarks editoriali,, the resolution is in 
direct oppositicn to the attitude of 
officially sponsored Catholic groups who 
are playing an active and positive role 
in Unesco activities. Included here is 
the Vatican itself, which maintains a 
permanent observer at the Paris head- 
quarters. This hardly indicates that 
Unesco as such seeks the sinister ob- 
jectives ascribed to it by the veterans. 
The world organization has serious 
shortcomings but the CWV resolution, 
by being so sweeping, in effect misses 
the true target. 


Cribbing and the Bent Twig 


Remember the scandal several years 
ago of the West Point cadets who 
broke the honor code by which they 
bound themselves not to cheat in 
exams? That instance may be forgot- 
ten, but the problem remains. Vernon 
J. Bourke, professor of philosophy at 
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St. Louis University, recently reminded 
school administrators of an important 
aspect of it. 

Cribbing is not only wrong of itself, 
but if it develops into a habit, the 
student little by little may form a philos- 
ophy that any means is legitimate to 
achieve a good end. In other words, 
the attitude of “as long as I can get 
away with it, it’s all right” can easily 
take root in the moral subsoil of the 
young and in later life blossom into 
more serious violations of the moral 
law and of the duties of good citizen- 
ship. 

Young people do not foresee these 
possible repercussions in later life. 
Hence the duty of administrators and 
teachers not only to check cheating, 
but to explain clearly why it is morally 
and psychologically wrong. 


Mob Violence over Integration 


Threats of mob_ violence _ that 
cropped out over the school-integration 
issue in several widely distant Southern 
localities were a nasty introduction to 
the new school year. They sharply re- 
minded us that the professional agitator 
still plies his trade. You wonder why 
the really decent (save for their one 
blind spot) and honorable people who 
head some of the White Citizens’ 
Councils in the South are so unsuspect- 
ing as to the type of activity their 
movement is bound to encourage. By 
their revolt against the law, they have 
set the stage for rabble rousers. 

The young man from Camden, N. J., 
and the WCC agent from Alabama 
who stirred to frenzy the good people 
of quiet Clinton, Tenn., sized up the 
situation as ripe for their trade: ripe 
for creating resentment, race hatred 
and fear. No amount of scandalized 
deprecation on the part of the WCC 
national leaders can compensate for 
the encouragement they have offered 
to violence. The violence in Clinton 
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reached a point where Gov. Frank G. 
Clement felt it necessary to order 633 
fully armed National Guardsmen, sup- 
ported by tanks, into the area. Nor can 
WCC leaders guarantee that the mob 
passions they have thus let loose will 
not spread to other objects of popular 
resentment than Negroes. 

All the more honor to those local 
people of Clinton who did organize a 
resistance to mob violence. At times 
like this, one appreciates the quiet cour- 
age of a public school official like Ben 
L. Smith, City Superintendent of 
Greensboro, N. C., who bravely de- 
clared in the face of his State’s plans 
to abolish the public schools: “The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court is the law 
of the land. . . . The only way to meet 
the situation is to obey the law as it is 
handed to us.” 

When the leaders flout-the law, they 
cannot be surprised if adventurers in 
anarchy seize a golden opportunity. 


Federal Tax Muddle 


When you stop to think of it, what is 
the rime or reason of giving special tax 
allowances to the blind but not to the 
paralyzed or incurable? Why should 
home owners be permitted to deduct 
interest and real-estate taxes from per- 
sonal income while those who pay 
rent are granted no similar favor? Isn't 
the whole idea of special depletion al- 
lowances becoming just a little silly 
when such deductions from taxable in- 
come are given for gravel and oyster 
shells as well as for gas and oil? 

These and a host of other questions 
are raised in the sizzling report which 
the Federal tax committee of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants released in 
New York on Aug. 21. Though the com- 
mittee made only one specific recom- 
mendation for a change in the tax laws, 
it left not the tiniest doubt that in its 
judgment all kinds of changes are 
needed, and needed fast. In releasing 
the report, the committee chairman, 
J. S. Seidman, warned that people are 
beginning to lose confidence in the 
fairness of the income tax. 

The report notes that Federal tax 
laws are riddled by more than 100 
“special provisions.” If these exceptions, 
exemptions and what not were repealed, 
it claims, all tax rates could be cut ane- 
third. It adds that the process of grant- 
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ig exemptions has gone so far that of 
the $31 billion paid in individual in- 
come taxes, no less than $25 billion is 
accounted for by the basic 20-per-cent 
bracket, Obviously, the bite of surtaxes 
on big incomes can be easily blunted. 
The committee does not say that al! 
exemptions are bad and ought to be re- 
pealed forthwith. All it does is insist 
that the “crazy quilt” of Federal tax 
laws be promptly and thoroughly re- 
examined. For this job it recommends 
the creation of a special non-partisan 
commission. Is Congress listening? 


U. S. Religion Praised 


What does a Latin-American visitor 
to the United States think of the so- 
called “upswing of religion” here? In 
the July issue of the Chilean monthly 
Mensaje (Alonso Ovalle 1452, Santi- 
ago) Rev. Juan Ochagavia, S.J., gives 
his impressions after a two-year stay 
among us. 

He was struck by the “unexpected 
marks of courtesy and respect” shown 
to clerics, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic. He marveled at the number 


of Americans who attend church each 
week. He was edified by the welcome 
shown on university campuses to reli- 
gious teachings: 

Today any respectable university 
would blush to adopt a sectarian 
attitude against religion, and it is 
no longer easy to find professors 
saying that science has now torn 
away the veil of deceit from reli- 
gion. 

It is flattering to hear our praises 
thus sung by our guests. However, in 
all honesty it may be asked if Fr. Ocha- 
gavia does not—like some Americans— 





—Breaking the Riesel Case 


On August 18 the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
announced that it had solved the four-month-old 
acid-blinding of the labor columnist, Victor Riesel. 
It arrested two ex-convicts, Joseph P. Carlino and 
Gondolfo Miranti, and charged them with con- 
spiring to obstruct justice. According to the FBI, 
Carlino planned the crime and Miranti “fingered” 
the victim. The actual assailant, the 22-year-old 
hoodlum who cold-bloodedly splattered = Mr. 
Riesel’s face with acid in the early morning hours 
of April 5, understandably escaped the FBI net. 
On July 28 his lifeless body had been found by 
N. Y. police in a gutter on Mulberry Street, on 
Manhattan’s lower East Side. His name was 
Abraham Telvi. 

The charge of obstructing justice was a refer- 
ence to the grand-jury investigation into racketeer- 
ing in the trucking end of the food and clothing 
industries which U. S. Attorney Paul W. Williams 
launched last spring. The theory was that the 
labor columnist, a crusading foe of Communists 
and racketeers, had been attacked as a warning 
against giving testimony before the grand jury. 

On being informed of the FBI coup, Mr. Riesel 
professed complete ignorance of his attackers. He 
said that never in his life had he seen them, en- 
countered them, or even heard of them. 

To Mr. Riesel, as well as to other knowledgeable 
people, the next break in the case made much 
more sense, though some of the mystery still re- 
mained. On August 29 FBI agents arrested John 
Dioguardi—better known as Johnny Dio—and two 
other gangsters, Charles Tuso and Charles Carlino. 
U.S. Attorney Williams accused Dio of instigating 
the attack on Mr. Riesel and paying for it. Telvi 
was murdered, said Mr. Williams, when he de- 
manded more money. On learning of the identity 
of his victim, Telvi is supposed to have exclaimed 
that the job was worth $50,000—fifty times the 
$1,000 he allegedly received from Dio. The Fed- 





eral Attorney has conceded, however, that he has 
not yet uncovered evidence linking any of the 
arrested racketeers with Telvi’s murder. 

There for the moment the case rests. It is an 
amazing case, better even than a Hollywood 
script. And there is more to come. Who killed 
Telvi, or ordered him killed? What is the con- 
nection between this case and the mobs that are 
said to prey on several N. Y. industries? Why was 
Mr. Riesel attacked with acid? If the aim was to 
silence him, the means were ineptly chosen. Dead 
men tell no tales, but blind men do—especially if 
they are newspapermen. Why, indeed, was the 
columnnist attacked at all? Is it likely that he has 
information which the authorities themselves do 
not have? As for a personal motive, it has been 
more than three years since Johnny Dio appeared 
in a Riesel column. 


LABOR OVERTONES 


The case has a labor angle, too. Six years ago 
Johnny Dio, who went to Sing Sing in 1937 for 
extortion, became a union leader. In some way 
that has not yet been explained, Dio procured six 
local charters from the old AFL United Auto- 
mobile Workers (not to be confused with Waiter 
Reuther’s UAW). These charters he used to sell 
protection to non-union employers. Eventually, 
after some vicissitudes, Dio transferred the locals 
to the Teamsters. There they became a pawn in 
the drive mounted earlier this year by James R. 
Hoffa, Midwest Teamster leader, to seize control 
in New York. Mr. Hoffa’s chief New York ally 
was Joseph O’Rourke, head of Local 282. Mr. 
O'Rourke is a friend of Dio’s. So is Jimmy Hoffa. 
As the Riesel case develops, this writer would 
like to suggest, in a friendly way, that perhaps 
Dave Beck, head of the Teamsters, would be well 
advised to give it his undivided attention. 

BENJAMIN L. MassE 
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place undue importance on the tact 
that in drugstores we sell a doll that 
“kneels down and prays.” His figures 
for Mass-attendance (78 per cent, by 
a 1954 Gallup poll) conflict with those 
of the Catholic Digest poll of that same 
year (62 per cent). And even this lat- 
ter is called “far higher than the real- 
ity” by Abbé Francois Houtart’s study 
in Lumen Vitae, autumn 1954, 

It is true that some dozen State uni- 
versities now offer credit for courses in 
Catholic beliefs. Promising as these and 
similar developments are in U. S. high- 
er education, we still have a long row 
to hoe before the prevailing atmosphere 
of secularism, skepticism and disdain 
for religious values yields to a climate 
genuinely friendly to religious commit- 


ment. 


Kennedy and the South 


Were vou surprised that so many 
Southern delegates voted for young 
Senator Kennedy as Vice-Presidential 
candidate at the Chicago Democratic 
convention? If so, you were not alone. 
The Southern papers also thought it 
was news. A round-up of editorial 
comments appearing in the Catholic 
Virginian of Richmond confirms the 
initial impression that bigotry in the 
South may no longer be the force it 
used to be. 

The Atlanta Constitution, for exam- 
ple, testified that the Senator had previ- 
ously sounded out opinion but found 
no readiness to raise religious contro- 
versy, “especially in the Southern States, 
where there was a considerable amount 
of it in the Al Smith campaign of 
1928.” The Nashville Banner noted 
that, outside of Tennessee, the South 
rallied around Kennedy, who “surpris- 
ingly enough belongs to the Catholic 
foth. . . J” 

The Richmond News Leader was 
surprised that anyone was surprised: 
“What do you expect at a Chicago 
convention—logic, reason, consistency? 
He has blue eyes. So does Harry Byrd. 
Isn’t that enough?” 

A man specially qualified to sense 
the trend of the times is Richard Reid, 
editor of the N.Y. Catholic News but 
for twenty years editor of the Catholic 
Bulletin of Georgia. He concedes that 
perhaps the delegates from the South 
did not love Kennedy more but Ke- 
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fauver less. Nevertheless, the facts of 
the case “do violence to the conclu- 
sions of those who seem to believe 
that poltical intolerance is a Southern 
monopoly.” These are encouraging 
signs of a new attitude toward Cathol- 
icism in the South. 


No More Bickering 


Apparently a new day has dawned 
in U. S. education. That, at least, is 
the impression which Benjamin Fine, 
veteran New York Times education 
editor left on those who heard him ad- 
dress the 47th annual Teachers’ Insti- 
tute of the Archdiocese of Boston on 
Aug. 30. 

In his keynote address Dr. Fine 
called Catholic schools a “vital force” 
in American education, stressed the 
great improvements which have been 
made in these schools and. said: “I 
think the day of conflict between Cath- 
olic education and public education 
has passed.” New, improved relations 
between the two school systems are an 
encouraging sign that, as Catholic 
schools continue to expand, there will 
be a growing spirit of cooperation be- 
tween them and the public schools of 
the nation. The old climate of “bick- 
ering and ill will” is rapidly passing. 

In an interview after his address 
Dr. Fine said he disagreed with the 
proposal that all children should at- 
tend public schools. He said he was 
against monopoly in education just as 
he was opposed to any monopoly. 

It would be a “terrible discrimina- 
tion,” he continued, to deny any U. S. 
school-child his rightful share in Gov- 
ernment health or hot-lunch programs 
simply because he or she is not en- 
rolled in a public school. 

On the subject of government sub- 
sidy for private schools, the Times 
editor said he did not think Govern- 
ment funds should be used for instruc- 
tion in sectarian schools. He went on: 

The question of Government aid 

for the building of sectarian 

schools is doubtful—possibly the 

Government could help in the con- 

struction of buildings without in- 

fluencing the teaching. 

All who are genuinely interested in 
maintaining the best possible educa- 
tional opportunities for American youth 
will go along with Dr. Fine. 


America 


ABROAD 


Land Reform in Italy 


In the light of a study just released 
by the National Planning Association, 
earlier reports which cast doubt on the 
political efficacy of the Italian land-re- 
form program must be sharply discount- 
ed. The NPA study finds that the pro- 
gram, which was started in 1950, has 
notably helped to stop the spread of 
communism in South Italy. Though the 
Communist party did make gains in 
the South in the 1953 elections, the 
gains were negligible in the communes 
where land reform was in progress, 
Since the Italian program was launched 
with the aid of Marshall Plan funds, 
this will be reassuring news to U. S. 
taxpayers. 

In addition to checking the spread of 
communism, Italy’s ambitious effort to 
turn poverty-stricken peasants into self- 
reliant farm owners has had remarkable 
social and economic consequences, It 
has stimulated industrial production 
and employment. It has raised the value 
of land from 50,000 or 100,000 lire per 
hectare to as high as 700,000 lire. It 
has led to the construction of new roads, 
new homes and even new villages. Still 
more important, in a region where 
schools were scarce and adult illiteracy 
ran to a third of the population, it has 
sparked a large school-building pro- 
gram. Democracy is on its way in South 
Italy. 

These are some of the reasons why 
this fact-studded, 60-page study (1606 
New Hampshire Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 75 cents) hails the 
Italian land-reform movement “as one 
of the most carefully planned and en- 
lightened land-reform programs in the 
world.” 


Deadlock Again in Cyprus 


The truce recently proclaimed by 
the Nationa] Organization of Cypriote 
Fighters (E.O.K.A.) was the most en- 
couraging development in almost a 
year and a half of terrorism in the 
British Crown Colony. The cease-fire, 
however, was short-lived. Hopes that 
the British and Cypriote nationalists 
were at last moving toward a political 
settlement were dashed by the bomb 
that shattered the early morning still- 
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ness of Nicosia on Aug. 29. The war 
was on again. 

The fact that terrorism is once again 
the order of the day on the island does 
no credit to British policy. Whatever 
the merits of the documentary evidence 
allegedly establishing Archbishop Mak- 
arios as the instigator of violence, Brit- 
ish refusal on these grounds to deal 
with the exiled churchman as spokes- 


man for Cypriote nationalism has only 
stiffened the determination of the 
E.O.K.A. But then, as the London 
Economist remarked in its Aug. 25 is- 
sue, the British stand on the Arch- 
bishop has always been “unrealistic.” 

The Government is apparently work- 
ing on the assumption that once Arch- 
bishop Makarios is discredited, more 
moderate nationalists will come for- 


ward ready to negotiate on terms ac- 
ceptable to London. To date this has 
not happened. British reluctance on 
moral grounds to negotiate with the 
Archbishop may be understandable. 
But politically it has closed the door 
to discussion. As a result Greek-British 
relations and the future of Nato in the 
eastern Mediterranean still hang in 
the balance. 


—Lawyers Meet 
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Da.tias—The largest gathering of lawyers in the 
history of man concluded its sessions here August 
31. Speeches, panels and resolutions at the 79th 
annual meeting of the American Bar Association 
revealed the limitations and the achievements of 
what is probably America’s most influential pro- 
fessional organization. 


EXCESSIVE CAUTION 


During the five-day meeting of the American 
Bar Association in Dallas’ plush Statler Hilton, a 
Negro was hung in effigy in a near-by city. On 
the “corpse” was a placard stating, “This Negro 
tried to enter a white school.” The incident—one 
among thousands of similar events throughout the 
South as the school year approached—went un- 
noticed and unmentioned in the endless streams 
of talk at the American Bar Association conven- 
tion. The silence on segregation on the part of the 
nation’s leading lawyers lent a sad, even tragic 
note to a convention which might have struck a 
blow for freedom for the nation’s 15 million 
Negroes. 

The fact is that the American Bar Association 
seems to be split and indecisive on the Supreme 
Court segregation ruling. Indeed, the accent in 
Dallas on States’ rights and the alleged incompe- 
tence of the Supreme Court—exploited in full by 
the local press—made one feel disappointed that 
so illustrious a group was demonstrating so little 
leadership in connection with America’s thorniest 
and most agonizing legal problem—basic justice 
for that tenth of the nation that happens to be 
colored. 

Disappointment on this issue, however, was off- 
set by signs of new surges of energy and leader- 
ship in ABA. During the past year 33,000 new 
members have been added; now the association 
enrols about one-third of the nation’s 240,000 at- 
torneys. The 15 specialized sections turned up 
with impressive indications that the legal profes- 
sion, as never before, is out in front in the fields 





Fr. Drinan, s.J., corresponding editor of AMERICA, 
is dean of the Boston College Law School. 


in the Southwest 





of free legal aid, better public relations and im- 
proved legal education. 

Sir Edwin Herbert, President of the Law Society 
of England, stated in Dallas that unless American 
lawyers can work out a scheme to provide legal 
aid for all citizens regardless of their finances, the 
American people will demand a national system of 
legal assistance such as England has had since 
1949. This challenge has long been the goad to 
far-sighted leaders of the American Bar Associa- 
tion who have pressed for more legal aid to the 
indigent. Their ever-improving efforts, however, 
are still far from completed. In 38 cities of 100,000 
population and in almost every rural area of the 
nation the impecunious citizen must rely on the 
charity of an attorney for legal aid and advice. 

Lawyers had no place in the Utopia of St. 
Thomas More, and all too frequently since the 
days of that patron of the legal profession public 
esteem for attorneys has been considerably less 
than enthusiastic. To explain the work and func- 
tion of lawyers in American society the American 
Bar Association has in recent years promoted a 
public-relations program. It is a program made up 
of films, lectures and press releases calculated to 
enhance the prestige of a noble profession. Prog- 
ress reports on this public-relations program com- 
prised one of the brightest spots of the convention. 


LEGAL EDUCATION 


For three decades the American Bar Associa- 
tion has insisted on minimum standards for the 
education of those who will be sworn in as officers 
of the court. ABA standards are continually up- 
grading legal education. One of the most promis- 
ing developments in connection with law schools 
is the young and vibrant American Law Student 
Association, which meets annually in connection 
with the ABA. A large group of law students from 
the 112 approved U. S. law schools convened here 
in Dallas to discuss their problems, their professors 
and their prospects. The vigorous idealism of these 
lawyers of the future gives promise that the public 
leaders of the generation to come will measure up 
to future challenges. Rosert F. Drinan 
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Washington Front 





Pity the poor voter next November! Right after the 
conventions, the Democratic National Committee sent 
all its branches a fact sheet showing that Democratic 
Congressmen, on a selected set of issues, had supported 
the President better than had the Republicans. Where- 
upon House Minority Leader Joe Martin (R., Mass.) 
retorted with another selected list and showed that the 
Republicans, not the Democrats, had supported Eisen- 
hower. 

Meanwhile, the Congressional Quarterly, using its 
own list, showed the Democrats ahead; then, after pro- 
tests, it revised its list and showed the Republicans on 
top. Finally, the AFL-CIO’s Committee on Political 
Education, using its own issues and a different criterion 
(“right” and “wrong” ), showed that some Republicans 
were “right” but that more Democrats were. This was 
a return to Samuel Gompers’ dictum: “Reward your 
friends and punish your enemies, of any party.” The 
result of this confusion will probably be that each 
candidate will run on his own personal record, not the 
narty’s. 

Then, what can be the city voter’s reaction to the 
farm platforms? In all the planks and speeches, “the 
farmer” was reduced to a statistic: an average (or, more 
properly, a median) instead of a person. It seems otiose 


Underscorings 


to tell the individual farmer that he is doing better or 
worse than he was. He knows that better than any 
politician. If it were true, as the urhan press seems to 
think, that the farmer always “votes his pocketbook,” 
nobody could foretell the outcome, or even the rights 
and wrongs. But farmers are Republicans or Democrats 
or independents, like everybody else, and as much 
aware of and concerned with general national and in- 
ternational issues. The conclusion seems to be: let 
farmers vote their own consciences. 

Labor, in the sense of organized labor, which is less 
than one-fourth of all labor, has voted in its executive 
council to support the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket, by 
17-5, with four absent and two abstaining. But the two 
abstaining were significant: AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany and Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. Only 7 
November will tell whether Meany was right in holding 7 


that the vote itself was a mistake. I incline to agree with § 


him, and also to hold with the old Gompers formula of @ 
operating on the State and precinct level. : 
Years ago, Frank R. Kent (or was it Mark Sullivan?) 
wrote a book proving by figures that all elections— % 
local, State or Federal—are won or lost at the precinct F 
or ward level. Mr. Stevenson’s manager, James A. Fin- 
negan, learned this lesson the hard way in Philadelphia, 
where for many years the Republicans won by ward 
control. Now Stevenson, in his wide sweep across the 
country, has been telling his local leaders that precinct 

control is the key to victory. We shall see. 
WILFRID PARSONS 


pearance Oct. 5. It will replace the 
Vermont edition of Our Sunday Visitor, 
for ten years*the Burlington diocesan 
paper, which in 1956 had a circulation 





of 10,733. Rev. Harold T. Field, editor 
of the Vermont OSV, will be editor of 





THE BROTHERS of the Christian 
Schools (F. S. C.) announced on Aug. 
23 the division of their New York Pro- 
vince and the formation of a new pro- 
vince comprising Long Island, N. Y., 
and New England, The congregation 
had five provinces in the United States: 
Baltimore (founded 1845), New York 
(1848), St. Louis(1849), San Fran- 
cisco (1868) and New Orleans-Santa 
Fe (1918). The new province will have 
168 teaching brothers and 79 novices 
and others in training. It will conduct 
10 schools enrolling some 6,700 stu- 
dents in New York, Rhode Island, Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire. 


Bp OCTOBER 7-13 will mark the 12th 
annual observance of National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week. By 
Public Law 176, signed Aug. 11, 1945, 
Congress set aside the first week in 
October to remind the nation of the 


vast n:mbers of physically handicap- 
ped (at present about 9 million) many 
of whom could, with the proper train- 
ing, become useful and self-supporting 
members of the community. For in- 
formation and suggestions write the 
American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, Inc., 1370 National Press 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


pTHE NEW YORK State Catholic 
Welfare Committee on Aug. 27 sub- 
mitted to the State Legislature a mem- 
orandum on proposed changes in the 
State’s marriage and family legislation. 
It stressed the need of improved recon- 
ciliation services in divorce cases, the 
use of religious agencies and protection 
of the children. 


p> THE CATHOLIC TRIBUNE, a new 
weekly newspaper for the Diocese of 
Burlington, Vt., will make its first ap- 


America e 


the new weekly. The Burlington Dio- 
cese comprises the entire State of Ver- 
mont and had a Catholic population 
of 115,932 (in 1955) in a State popu- 
lation of 375,833 (census of 1950). 


p> IN DENMARK Msgr. Flandrop, Vi- 
car General of the Copenhagen dio- 
cese, called on Danish Catholics to 
make a communion of reparation to pro- 
test a bill before the Danish Assembly 
providing for legal abortions. More than 
100,000 citizens signed petitions against 
the bill and it was defeated. 


p> IN HAWAII abcut 17,000 Catholic 
children in non-Catholic schools were | 
reached last year by the Confraternity 7 
of Christian Doctrine’s religious-educa-9 
tion program. About 8,000 other Catho- 
lic children receive no religious instruc- 
tion. Cc. & 
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Editorials 





We have learned from experience that, no matter how 
unexpected or bizarre any Soviet move may seem to us, 
there is always method in Soviet madness. Sometimes 
their ends are not immediately clear; at other times 
thev are perfectly transparent. In the latter category 
is the precedent-making approach made recently when 
the Soviet diplomatic representative to Italy presented 
the Papal Nuncio with a disarmament document. Never 
inhibited by any sense of shame, the Soviets seek now 
to win wider support for their peace offensive by 
bracketing their aims with the peace principles of the 
Holy Father. Not long ago they were denouncing the 
Pope as a warmonger. Today they want to create the 
impression that Pius XII and Nikita Khrushchev are, 
after all, working for the same holy goal. 

The document in question, handed over to Arch- 
bishop Giuseppe Fietta, Papal Nuncio to Italy, by 
Soviet chargé d'affaires D. P. Pogidaiev on August 24, 
was nothing remarkable in itself. It was merely a cir- 
cular letter addressed by the Supreme Soviet to all 
the parliaments of the world. The new element is that 
the appeal for disarmament which it contained was 
officially communicated to the Pope’s own representa- 
tive. Up to that time the Soviet diplomatic agents ac- 
credited to Italy had meticulously avoided the Nuncio. 
They treated him as non-existent, though he is the 
dean of the diplomats in the Italian capital. But that 
phase is now past and Moscow Radio, in a special 
broadcast, explained that it was spotlighting the episode 
because this was “the first official contact between the 
U.S.S.R. and the Vatican.” The Russians did not attempt 
to pass off the affair as a routine gesture; on the con- 
trary, they went out of their way to stress its unusual- 
ness. Such language implies that we can expect more of 
the same to come. A new line of thought appears to be 
stirring in Moscow. 

Just where this new line of thought may be leading 
can be judged from the further remarks of the com- 
mentator of Moscow Radio. Long ago the Soviets made 
up their minds that they have a good thing in their 
disarmament appeals. They have apparently resolved 
to let no occasion pass to drive home their point. 

The commentator said that the appeal of the Supreme 
Soviet was directed “to every state, including those 
with which it has no diplomatic or other relations.” It 
is interesting to note that the speaker cited two recent 
papal addresses in his acknowledgement of the Pope’s 
peace efforts. One was the Holy Father’s Easter mes- 
sage; the other was his May 1 address on the occasion 
of the new feast of St. Joseph the Worker. In the first, 
the Holy Father alluded to the specter of nuclear war- 
fare and stressed the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
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What Are the Soviets Up to Now? 







while referring to “this homicidal, this suicidal mad- - 
ness” of the armaments race. In his May 1 talk the Pon- 
tiff reiterated that the Church wishes and defends ex- 
terior peace among the members of the great human 
family. 

It is hardly necessary to insist that peace and dis- 
armament as preached by the U.S.S.R. are a far cry 
from the peace and disarmament of the papal program, 
with which the Soviets now wish to identify their own. 
The Pax Sovietica has nothing in common with the Pax 
Romana. There must be, as the Pope said in his 1954 
Christmas address, a coexistence in truth. Coexistence 
in error or in fear is no basis for real peace. This does 
not preclude any possible understanding whatever be- 
tween the two sides, but it does warn of the perils of 
accepting at face value any sudden conversion to 
genuine ideals of peace on the part of communism. One 
remark of the Moscow broadcaster is particularly re- 
vealing. The Pope, said the commentator, “has expressed 
the belief that exchange of views, even between ex- 
ponents of contrasting policies, would contribute toward 
peace and mutual understanding among peoples.” This 
is a distortion of the papal ideals of coexistence over 
which we need not tarry longer. But it is a tip-off that 
the Kremlin may seek to use papal views, however 
misinterpreted, as a wedge to force East-West dis- 
armament negotiations of very dubious value. 


CUE FOR THE U.S.A. 


A lesson goes along with this warning. The Soviets 
deserve credit for admitting to themselves what the 
United ‘States does not yet admit. Despite their disin- 
genuous backdoor approach, in which they insisted 
they were not dealing with the Catholic Church but 
with the Vatican State and its ruler, Pope Pius XII, the 
Reds at least acknowledge that the Papacy has a natural 
and historical stake in the issue of world peace. Though 
the nuclear race gains in intensity, we have yet to be 
told that the views of President Eisenhower have ever 
been officially communicated to the Holy See, even by 
letter. 

Moscow Radio concluded its commentary on the 
Rome incident by expressing the hope that “the Vatican 
State and its leaders” will give their valuable contribu- 
tion to the solution of the great problems of modern 
times, especially the struggle for disarmament and a 
stable peace. We could wish, for our part, that our own 
Government had said these words. Instead, they echoed 
hollowly and seductively from a broadcasting booth 
in the shadow of Stalin’s tomb. The cause of peace 
and our national interests have suffered from our re- 
fusal to pocket our pride and our prejudice. 
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A Bishop on Secular Colleges 


Considerable publicity was given September 3 to the 
pastoral letter of Bishop Mark K. Carroll of Wichita, 
Kan., in which he directed Catholic youths of his 
diocese to seek his personal direction or that of their 
pastors if they intend to enrol this fall in non-Catholic 
colleges. In commentary on the pastoral, we have de- 
cided to put a large editorial check-mark alongside an 
article by Helene Magaret which appears in this week’s 
issue. It is “Young People Starving for God” (p. 558). 
September is the month when all of us do more than 
the usual amount of thinking about our schools and 
colleges. We believe Miss Magaret’s study of religion’s 
place on the campus of a large secular college for 
women can give fruitful direction to these annual 
autumnal ponderings, as well as to current discussions 
of the Wichita diocesan directive. 

These days we hear a lot—perhaps too much entirely 
—about a supposed “boom” of religious feeling and re- 
ligious life on the American campus and in the Ameri- 
can marketplace. Heaven knows, if some spark is being 
kindled in our collective soul, this Review does not 
want to douse it. The good that has been accomplished 
in winning back some real respect for religion in college 
and university circles is a tangible gain. We learn to 
be grateful for even small signs of‘ God’s improved 
status in our schools and our society. 


CANADIAN INQUIRY 


Has there been a religious reawakening in secular 
colleges? In trying to answer this question, it may be 
helpful to consult the experience of our Canadian 
neighbors. In 1951 a Canadian Royal Commission on 
National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences, 
working under the chairmanship of Vincent Massey, 
published an impressive volume of 28 Royal Commis- 
sion Studies (Edmond Cloutier, Ottawa). In his con- 
sideration of the state of the humanities, Malcolm W. 
Wallace remarked: .. . 


An astonishing change has taken place within the 
present century. Formal religion now makes its 
appeal to an increasingly smaller proportion of 


people; church attendance and Bible-reading are 
outmoded for great numbers. 


In this revolutionary age, Professor Wallace goes on, 
few changes of taste and belief are more significant. 


Young men and women have lost the stable frame 
of reference which formerly enabled them to place 
and evaluate their experiences. They find them- 
selves adrift in their immature years in a world 
where nothing may be taken as established, where 
there are no generally accepted norms of conduct 
or ideals... . 


ENDURING DIFFICULTY 


True, five years have passed since this was written. 
Meantime, the so-called revival of religion has taken 
place on American (and doubtless on Canadian) cam- 
puses. But would anyone say that the spiritual plight 
of secular-college students in either of our countries 
has radically changed? We suspect that secular colleges, 
despite all the well-intentioned efforts that have been 
made, are ‘still as bankrupt as ever in one vital respect. 
They cannot answer the central questions every young 
mind asks: What is the chief end of man? What are 
good and evil? How does one measure personal re- 
sponsibility? 

The Church insists that wherever possible young 
Catholic men and women should attend Catholic col- 
leges. When serious reasons prevent them from doing 
so, they are obliged to take more than ordinary pre- 
cautions against the loss or weakening of their faith. 
Where such precautions are not carefully provided, ex- 
perience proves that the atmosphere of indifferentism 
or even of overt hostility to religious values in certain 
secular-college courses acts as a slow corrosive to faith. 
These are some of the considerations which underlie 
the pastoral letter of the Bishop of Wichita. It is not 
blind prejudice or unreasoning ghetto-mindedness that 
dictates this policy. It is rather the well-founded con- 
viction that a modern secular college cannot nourish, 
and will in many cases certainly stunt, the precious 
Christ-life of an impressionable youngster. 


Fateful Move in South Africa 


The curtain is rising on another act in the long tragedy 
of race relations in the Union of South Africa. During 
the closing days of August the Government moved to 
implement the Group Areas Act of 1950. Over 100,000 
non-white residents of Johannesburg (population 880,- 
500) were ordered to move out of the city to make 
room for whites. For some the deadline is August 3, 
1957; for others, August 3, 1958. Their new location 
will be some twenty miles from downtown Johannes- 
burg. 

The theory behind this and similar legislation passed 
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by the Nationalist Government is that of total apartheid, 
complete segregation of the races. In an address on 
October 8, 1948 Prof. W. W. M. Eiselen of Stellenbosch 
University (now secretary of the Government’s Depart- 
ment of Native Affairs) defined total apartheid as fol- 
lows: 

By separation I mean the separating of the het- 
erogeneous groups, from the population of this 
country, into separate socio-economic units, in- 
habiting separate parts of the country, each enjoy- 
ing in its own area full citizen rights, the greatest 
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of which is the opportunity of developing such 
capabilities as its individual members may possess 
to their optimum capacity (quoted in The Dilemma 
ay by John Hatch, p. 32. Roy, New York, 
1952). 


Its proponents defend this theory on the grounds that, 
given the supposedly unalterable racial prejudices of 
white South Africa, the non-whites would never be al- 
lowed to achieve full development and equal oppor- 
tunity in association with the whites. 

The theory, however, suffers from some major flaws. 
It would require an enormous capital investment to 
acquire the land, found industries and in gene. || pro- 
mote the development of the areas set aside for the 
darker races. It would deprive South African mining, 
agriculture and industry of the manpower of the 5.5 
million natives and other colored people upon which it 
presently depends. It would call for creating, or import- 
ing, a white laboring class to do the semi-skilled and 
unskilled labor now done by Africans, It seems certain 
that the scheme must founder on one, or all, of these 
rocks. 

While the Nationalist Government has been very ac- 


tive in passing and enforcing legislation designed to 
separate the races of South Africa, it has shown no 
disposition to take any steps toward implementing the 
rest of the apartheid theory. 


DRIFT TO DESPERATION 


In practice, and away from the leafy campus of Stel- 
lenbosch, the Group Areas Act is only another, and the 
harshest, of the long series of enactments by which the 
2.6 million whites strive:to keep the 9.6 million non- 
whites in their “place.” It will work much hardship 
and suffering, not to speak of financial loss, upon those 
it uproots. It will deepen the conviction of the dark- 
skinned peoples of South Africa that they have nothing 
to hope for from the white man. 

The policies of the Nationalists have driven the races 
so far apart that any “dialog” between them aimed at 
peaceful race relations is now practically impossible. 
Yet such dialog is absolutely essential to racial peace 
and harmony in South Africa. Neither side alone can 
impose a solution. One does not like to think that the 
conditions for such a dialog cannot even now be re- 
stored. But the prospect offers little hope. 


One Stigma That Won't Beat a Dogma 


Philip Wylie has been a tenacious dogma-propounder 
for many a day. He doggedly holds, for example, in his 
Generation of Vipers, that “momism,” overpowering 
maternal influence enmeshing even mature male life in 
a sort of Gordian knot of apron strings, is strangling 
American men. More recently, Mr. Wylie addressed 
the University of Colorado’s Writers’ Conference and 
breezily dogmatized against dogmas. Stating that “the 
man who sets forth dogmas does so to convince him- 
self that he will be immortal,” he went on to complain 
that “dogmas result in rejecting the right to doubt, to 
criticize and debate.” Mr. Wylie is unhappy and even 
alarmed about this state of affairs, because an accept- 
ance of dogmas, he feels, tends to make people satis- 
fied with things as they are. So, he claims, dogmas spell 
the halt of human progress and the death of all our 
civilization. 


DOGMA AND PROGRESS 


Let’s ponder for a space what one dogma has done 
to advance civilization. The dogma in question is the 
one that sets its face against the unauthorized taking of 
innocent lives. Resting on the fact of God’s creation of 
the human soul and the consequent truth that human 
life is God’s gift, not to be snuffed out at man’s whim, 
the Church—and indeed any right-thinking person— 
condemns as immoral such short-cuts to the solution of 
the problem of suffering as euthanasia, abortion and 
the like. 

This uncompromising stand seems heartless to men 
like Mr. Wylie. Why should the incurably ill, the ex- 
cruciatingly agonizing, those doomed to a life of idiocy, 
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and other similar “burdens on society” not be painlessly 
done away with? The chief answer, of course, is that 
such solutions of the problems involved are immoral. 
But there is a subsidiary answer, too. Progress in medi- 
cine would be greatly impeded if all ills now con- 
sidered incurable were hustled out of the picture and 
thus put beyond the reach of research. 


IDIOCY AND HORMONES 


A vivid instance of this comes to attention in the 
summer 1956 issue of Your Radiologist, bulletin of the 
American College of Radiology. Parents of a 27-day-old 
baby had been told that life-long idiocy was the child’s 
fate. But in the course of a routine X-ray of the infant's 
chest, it was discovered by accident that his wrist-bones 
were not developing. Could it be that his skull was not 
developing properly, either, and that this accounted 
for the subnormal reactions? An X-ray of the head re- 
vealed just that, and the solution of the “idiocy” was 
at hand, because the thyroid gland regulates growth 
and “hormone boosters” could easily be administered to 
enable the skull and brain to develop. 

Suppose the verdict of “incurable idiocy” had been 
considered a sufficient warrant to get rid of the “burden” 
to both parents and society? Medical science would 
have been deprived of this discovery, which in all 
probability will enable thousands of other infants to 
grow into normal adults. 


—— The dogma of the origin and destiny of the human 


soul, which is the basis of respect for human life, does 
not impede scientific progress. It stimulates it by chal- 
lenging the finest capabilities of scientific progress. — 
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Young People Starving for God 


Helene Magaret 


Hunter College, published a little book entitled 
Toward Belief. It is the odyssey of his conversion 
to Anglicanism and is addressed primarly to his former 
students that they may understand how one of their 
professors “got religion.” In 1934 such a book was far 
more alarming to these students than it would be today. 
Two years earlier I had graduated, not from Hunter, 
but from a large private college for women affiliated 
with a university in New York City. I had listened to 
Professor Fairchild attack “humanism” for its Christian 
tendencies; and I do not recall that.in my years as an 
undergraduate there I ever heard Christianity defended. 
Though I and my classmates knew that certain mem- 
bers of the faculty were orthodox believers, we con- 
sidered them amusing old fogies and we denounced 
as highly superstitious the efforts of one of them to or- 
ganize a “praying band” to restore health to an injured 
student. Across the street, we knew, there existed a 
small community of Anglican nuns founded for the ex- 
press purpose of praying for those of us who had lost 
our faith. We made irreverent comments about their 
stupidity. 

At that time it was fashionable among the young to 
be leftist, to be brutal, and at the same time to be 
hypersensitive in a decadent sort of way. We would do 
nothing for our brothers in Christ, but thought we 
would be willing to die for “the masses.” One of my 
classmates, after receiving a long-distance call, stopped 
in my room to announce that her stepmother had just 
“kicked the bucket.” Another was returning from a 
Greenwich Village theatre when she saw in the gutter 
the body of a man recently murdered. “How beautiful,” 
she said, “is the color of blood under an arc light.” 

The possibility that we were not representative of 
either our school or our generation is irrelevant. What 
matters is that we passed through four years of college 
without meeting any moral or spiritual opposition to 
our degeneracy. 

Religion courses must have been offered at the college 
even then. I did not know anyone who was taking them. 


IT 1934 PROFESSOR HOXIE N. FAIRCHILD, presently of 





Miss MaGaret, a native of Nebraska and presently 
professor of English at Marymount College, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., is the author of several biographies. 
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They were never suggested to me by any faculty ad- 
viser, and I even escaped the aridity of philosophy by 
substituting for it a course called “The Esthetics of 
Prose and Poetry.” We wrote parodies of Proust, dis- 
cussed Brahms with an affectation of wisdom and ar- 
gued whether the texture of paper and the quality of 
print would increase the emotional impact of a lyric 
poem. Foolish as the course was, perhaps the grace of 
God propelled me to it. It was at least harmless. Some 
courses, on the other hand, were not. If I am to believe 
dormitory reports, the ethics professor recommended 
exogenesis, the abolition of the institution of marriage, 
and premarital experiments as a necessary prelude to 
domestic bliss. Some of my fellow students took him 
at his word. 

More than twenty years have passed since those days. 
Having suffered the disillusionment of a depression and 
a world war, the members of my generation are now 
standing behind innumerable classroom lecterns, trying 
to teach the young the eclecticism which they have 
somehow put together from the fragments of a shat- 
tered faith. Though their attempts at regeneration are 
sometimes deeply moving, one can wonder whether 
they are always wise. With such attempts as theirs, 
however, have come unexpected changes in the intellec- 
tual temper of colleges and universities throughout the 
country. Protestant, Jewish and Catholic chaplains are 
today teaching on campuses that would have spurned 
them a generation ago. Religion has come back, we are 
told; and the little book by Professor Fairchild, gath- 
ering dust on its shelf, suddenly appears both passé 
and conventional. 


CAMPUS SURVEY 


Now my own alma mater, I find, has taken the 
trouble to conduct a scientific student survey regarding 
“Religion on the Campus” and to supplement that sur- 
vey with comments from both faculty and administra- 
tive officers. While no general conclusions can be drawn, 
it may be assumed that the findings are not unique. 
They also provide data for making some comparison 
between the situation now and what it was 25 years ago. 

The results of the survey have been published under 
the above title in the May, 1956 issue of the alumnae 
magazine. They are presented with the conviction that 
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the present campus attitude to religion reflects a reli- 
gious revival which is general throughout the United 
States. “Certainly,” says the author, “the large enrol- 
ments in religion courses bear out this assumption.” 

As evidence of this assertion, the article points out 
that, though no course in religion is required, during 
the recent spring session 14 per cent of the student 
body were enrolled in religion courses and 55 per cent 
of the senior class had taken at least one course in 
religion. Furthermore, during the past twenty years 
the number of courses offered has increased from 19 
to 38. This is a staggering figure, even when compared 
to, the curriculum of the average Catholic college, which 
requires four years of religious study by every student 
enrolled. It is understandable only by reference to the 
college catalog, which indicates that most of these 38 
courses are offered at the university and are open to 
undergraduate students. Their variety and content are 
revealing. 

“Introduction to Religion,” apparently the funda- 
mental course, consists, during the first semester, of 
a survey of “primitive cultures: Egyptian and Mesopo- 
tamian religions; Hinduism, Buddhism and Confucian- 
ism.” The second semester informs the student about 
“Judaism and the major traditions of Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, with a concluding survey of religious 
movements in America.” To this description is added 
the following note: “The emphasis is on literature and 
history.” 

Beyond this “Introduction to Religion,” the student 
may choose from a welter of subjects: ethics, the Bible, 
the influence of religion on Western culture, Judaism, 
the synagogue fathers, oriental religions, Eastern dissi- 
dent Churches, ritual and worship, etc. If a young 
Catholic attending the college is mature enough to 
stifle a normal, adolescent attraction to the esoteric and 
exotic, she may choose “Survey of Roman Catholic 
Theology,” “Liturgy, Worship and Institutions of the 
Roman Catholic Church,” or “Contemporary Move- 
mvats in Roman Catholic Thought.” It is not, however, 
to be expected that she will be guided to courses in her 
own faith, since the president of the college explains 
that the approach is “humanistic rather than special- 
ized; not denominational but philosophical.” 

These courses are supplemented by weekly guest 
lecturers. The list of their names suggests that even 
an adult would be put to confusion by the religious 
theories of a variety of laymen in diverse fields, rang- 
ing from W. H. Auden the poet to Dr. Lawrence S. 
Kubie the psychiatrist. 


RESULTS OF SURVEY 


The purpose of the college survey was apparently to 
discover what the religious disposition of the students 
is and how it has been affected by the above program, 
which can hardly be described as one in religious train- 
ing, but which might be called a program in religious 
inquiry. 

Of the students included in the survey 75 per cent 
professed a belief in God and 57 per cent indicated that 
they were members of either a church or a synagogue. 
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Furthermore, 82 per cent claimed that they were either 


“fairly” or “very” interested in religious questions. Just 


what the phrase “very” interested meant to the stu- 
dents can be guessed by their answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 
p “How often do you attend religious services?” 
To this question 36 per cent of the students checked 
categories that ranged from “more than once a 
week” to “about once a month”; 43 per cent an- 
swered “occasionally”; and 21 per cent said 
“never.” 
pe “Would you say that your interest in religion is 
primariiy intellectual, i.e., are you more interested 
in exploring various philosophies and learning 
about religion than concerned with a spiritual need 
in your life?” To this question 37 per cent of the 
students said “yes”; 35 per cent said “about equal”; 
and 21 per cent answered “no.” 
p> “Is your religious faith your main impetus toward 
ethical behavior?” To this question 63 per cent of 
the students answered “no.” 
p“Is religion an important part of your everyday 
life?” To this question 19 per cent said “to a great 
extent”; 34 per cent said ‘to some extent”; and 47 
per cent answered “not very.” 


It is hard to understand how the interpreters of this 
survey have come to the conclusion that the “students 
are thinking and talking about religion” and that re- 
ligious indifferentism is a thing of the past. As further 
evidence, of course, they offer the fact that 140 students 
are distributed among the 38 religion courses offered 
at the university. For some of these 140 students an 
interest in primitive religions may be anthropological, 
an interest in oriental faiths may be romantic, and a 
course in religious contributions to Western culture 
may offer a solid background for the study of literature 
and the arts. 


CAUSE FOR DISMAY 


Even more disturbing than the foregoing percentages 
is the comment: “Our survey indicates that 41 per 
cent of the students are less likely to accept the doctrines 
and dogma of their 
own church group be- 
cause of their experi- 
ences during their col- 
lege career.” The 
chairman of the re- 
ligion department, 
however, is pleased 
even with this, for 
she asserts that the 
students are “resisting 
religious stereotypes. 
This they do both by 
asking questions and 
looking for a faith 
that can give signifi- 
cance to what they 
are doing.” The im- 


























plication is that religion has failed to give such signifi- 
cance. To this statement, she adds: “I think the in- 
terest in religion was made respectable by the religious 
existentialists. They said, look for religion within your- 
self, regard yourself as you are within.” 

Here there seems to be an inconsistency. The basic 
precept is not only existential, it is Emersonian; and 
one wonders if Emerson would not agree that once 
the precept is accepted, none of the 38 courses offered 
is necessary. 

Other members of the faculty also discussed the 
survey. “Religious terminology is no longer a signal to 
turn off your brains,” said one; “. . . religion is more 
respectable, you're not thought a ‘weirdie’ if you're in- 
terested in it.” Said another: “The student is trying to 
understand himself. The techniques he has chosen are 
the psychiatric and the religious.” A third commented 
that “religious groups are engaging in activities that 
are socially attractive. For example, gatherings where 
the lonely ones can find companionship, where boy 
can meet girl, an important incentive in this day of early 
mating . . . it’s [i.e., religion is] the style—and many 
young people simply follow the style, afraid not to 
conform.” A fourth professor suggested that “the stu- 
dents want peace, comfort and secure old age free of 
ulcers and nervous diseases.” 

Though opinions differed, there,were at least two 
points of general agreement. First, faculty members 
agreed almost unanimously that behind the students’ 
interest in religion lay a recognition of the failure of 
science and economics to solve the basic problems of 
life. Second, even those who believed that the stu- 
dents needed “authoritative answers” or “peace of 
mind” related those needs only to the achieving of 
physical and psychological comfort in this world. No 
reference was made to the possibility of life after death, 
the recognition of sin or responsibility for it or the 
existence of objective truth. In fact, subjectivism seemed 
to be taken for granted. 


INDIFFERENTISM 


As a 1932 graduate of the college which conducted 
the survey, I cannot but conclude that conditions on 
the campus have not improved so very much after 
all. My own generation may have been scornful of 
faith. The present generation, in spite of all the edi- 
torial comments to the contrary, seems to be indif- 
ferent to it. The 38 courses offered on the campus have 
made them neither hot nor cold. Religious dilettantism 
—like any other kind of dilettantism—is necessarily luke- 
warm. Perhaps that is not the fault of the students, but 
is explained by the spirit of subjectivism, which ap- 
pears in the closing comment about the survey: 


Perhaps, then, religion for today’s . . . students is 
the beginning of speculation rather than the end. 
There is a concern with an active exploration of 
religious matters, a feeling that religion asks the 
right questions, but an uncertainty as yet as to 
whether it has all the right answers—as much as 
they would like it to. 
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If, during four years of college, students with no re- 
ligious background have been equipped only with ques- 
tions that have no answers, it should surprise us very 
little that they emerge as agnostics, atheists or subjec- 
tivists. The situation, however, is far worse for those 41 
per cent who already realize that they have been de- 
prived of the answers they once knew and have been 
given none to replace them. 

Only a person who has gone through that devastat- 
ing experience himself can understand the anguish of 
a lost faith, the shallowness of the intellectual eclecti- 
cism which may supplant it and the inability of the im- 
mature mind to fashion for itself even a shallow 
eclecticism. One is reminded of Matthew Arnold’s visit 
to the Carthusian monastery in France, when, starv- 
ing for God, he wrote one of the loneliest and most 
bitter poems in the English language. No teacher who 
has ever read it will easily forget the professors who, 
he said, had seized his youth “and purged its faith, 
and trimm’d its fire’; and “ at whose behest” he had 
“So much unlearnt, so much resign’d. . . .” 

Neither intellectual skepticism nor intellectual fer- 
ment is the purpose of education. Even Socrates, if we 
may believe Plato, expected his questions to be answered 
and his discussions to be concluded, where certainties 
were impossible, at least with probabilities. There is 
no surer way of destroying the young—and I do not 
mean destroying faith in the young, but literally de- 
stroying them in body and mind and soul—than by 
the posing of questions which are never answered. 


Take Thy Only Son 


None guessed our nearness to the land of vision, 
Not even our two companions to the mount. 
That you bore wood, and I by grave decision 
Fire and a sword, they judged of small account. 


Speech might leap wide to what were best unspoken 
And so we plodded, silent, through the dust. 

I turned my gaze lest the heart be twice broken 
When innocence looked up to smile its trust. 


O love far dearer than a lone begotten, 

How grievingly I let your words be lost 
When a shy question guessed I had forgotten 
A thing so vital as the holocaust. 


Hope may shout promise of reward unending 
And faith buy bells to ring its gladness thrice, 
But these do not preclude earth’s tragic ending 
And the heart shattered in its sacrifice. 


Not beside Abram does my story set me. 
I built the altar, laid the wood for flame. 
I stayed my sword as long as duty let me, 
And then alas, alas, no angel came. 
Jessica Powers 
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Recovery, Inc. 


Kathleen Rutherford 


number-one medical problem. With 12 million 

people nervously or mentally ill in the country, 
hardly anyone fails to have a relative or friend so 
afflicted. Nor is the public in general unaware of the 
many devices to cure, or help, such patients: psychi- 
atric direction, hospital rest and cure, electric shock, 
insulin shock, relaxing drugs, and various other kinds 
of therapy. 

What is news to too many, however, is the construc- 
tive work done by the mutual-aid groups, operating 
under the name of Recovery Inc., in which mental and 
nervous patients help one another to regain stability 
and become reintegrated into normal living. Though 
the Saturday Evening Post carried a full-dress article 
on the subject a few years ago, and other publicity has 
appeared from time to time, only the merest handful 
out of the afflicted millions know that such help is 
available. 


fk IS NO LONGER NEWS that mental illness is today’s 


QUIET GROWTH 


Even the writer, who had nursed a friend through 
four breakdowns and had personally experienced a 
serious nervous collapse, never heard of the work until 
three years ago. And of the fifty-odd patients who have 
appeared at group meetings in this Midwest town, all 
but two or three were completely unaware of Recov- 
ery’s existence until an item appeared in a small local 
paper. “You say this work has been going on for fifteen 
years. Then why didn’t I ever hear of it?” a recent 
applicant asked. “I’ve been nervously ill for the past 
twenty years. Four times I’ve been hospitalized, and 
when I came out I didn’t know where to turn. Every- 
body just thought I was slacking. The awful sense of 
aloneness was so bad that I couldn’t get on my feet, and 
first thing I knew I was back where I started—only 
worse.” 

It must be made clear to begin with what Recovery 
is and what it is not. It does not claim to take the place 
of the doctor. If the patient is physically ill with some 
real organic disease, then his is a case for the medical 
doctor. Also, if his nervous trouble has progressed to 





Miss RUTHERFORD, a writer by avocation, has con- 
tributed articles to AMERIcA in the past. 
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the stage where hospitalization and expert care are 
called for, he is probably not ready for Recovery. He 
should go where he can receive the professional care 
he needs. And yet, many nervous patients, hopeless 
after repeated stretches of hospitalization, psychiatry, 
shock treatment and other aids, have become useful, 
poised and happy persons after Recovery training, once 
more taking their place in family, industrial and social 
life. 

Recovery is to the nervous patient what A.A. is to the 
alcoholic. It is a system of will training. As in A.A., the 
cure is up to the patient. But he is no longer alone, no 
longer unguided. Friends and relatives may be most 
willing to help him when he returns from the sani- 
tarium—or before he goes—but usually they either 
coddle or nag, and both courses are injurious. In Re- 
covery the patient is not coddled. But he feels himself 
among friends, people who understand what he is suf- 
fering because they themselves are, or have been, in 
the same boat. They are eager to help one another, 
knowing that thereby they are also helping themselves. 
By means of certain techniques and the tested experi- 
ence of others, members learn to regain confidence, 
overcome destructive personality traits and the un- 
reasoning fear that has made them retreat and retreat 
from life until they are practically helpless. 

Every group leader in the work must be a recovered 
patient, or one on the road to recovery. Unless he him- 
self has suffered a breakdown and has cured himself 
through Recovery, he is not considered qualified to 
guide others. He isn’t so qualified, either. Only a per- 
son who has experienced the nightmare of a serious 
nervous collapse can appreciate the genuine suffering 
of the patients or know what it costs to take the steps 
required to rebuild the defeated will. 

Within the group the leader wields a certain amount 
of discipline. For one thing, it is required that patients’ 
reports be made according to a tried formula and that 
they be prepared in advance. The purpose of this is 
readily seen: the patient is discouraged from endless 
talking about himself, and the preparation requires a 
certain amount of objectivizing. But a visitor to a group 
meeting—and visitors are welcome, especially members 
of families and friends who have much association with 
the patient—will be surprised to note the easy atmos- 
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phere. Members call one another by their first names, 
both for the sake of anonymity and to help them to 
realize that they are human beings united in a common 
cause. Patients are not “cases”; they are persons, to 
one another and to the leader. 

The visitor will also be surprised to find how freely 
the members talk of their symptoms, their shortcom- 
ings, their personality defects. He will find out how 
readily they take constructive criticism from another 
patient or believe other members who assure them that 
heart palpitation does not necessarily mean sudden 
death, though they would not take that assurance 
from a dozen doctors. One mother who has accom- 
panied her daughter to several meetings expressed 
amazement at how freely the girl talked there, whereas 
she was tongue-tied with fear before people outside. 
“But I feel easy here,” the girl said. “I’m not afraid of 
you people because you're all funny, too.” 

Another thing that may surprise the visitor is the 
cheerful atmosphere. Contrary to expectation, the meet- 
ings are not depressing. Many patients, of course, are 
tense and suffering, but there is much blessed relief or 
genuine, unforced laughter and a good deal of ribbing 
of one another. 

The Recovery exercises prescribed for rebuilding the 
weakened will sound deceptively simple, but they are 
not so easy for the patient. To “command your muscles” 
to walk out onto the street, when you are desperately 
frightened and feel you can’t even cross the threshhold, 
often involves an agonizing effort of will. And to com- 
mand your lip muscles to stop telling everybody how 
terrible you feel—when you really do feel that way— 
means long and hard exercise in “spotting” the impulse 
and denying it expression. Also, it takes grim resolution 
to convince oneself that the actual severe pain caused 
by nervous disorganization, that pounding of the ex- 
cited heart, is “distressing but not dangerous,” and to 
acquire “the will to bear discomfort” until the mind and 
nervous system have finally accepted the idea of safety 
and rejected the sense of 
insecurity. Only by actually 
“doing what you fear,” how- 
ever, can the patient learn 
that it is not dangerous. It’s 
all very hard, but one is 
not doing it unaided. There 
are people in the group 
willing and able to help. 
Space does not allow a dis- 
cussion of all the techniques, 
but for those interested a 
concise but comprehensive 
listing can be found in Re- 
covery Inc., An Answer to 
Nervous Problems, an inter- 
view given by Rev. John J. 
Higgins, S.J., to Martin L. 
Duggan (Queen’s Work, 3115 South Grand Blvd., St. 
Louis 18, Mo. 10¢). 

Because Recovery is not an easy method, because it 
involves the long, slow and painful effort required to 
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change habits, not all patients who come to the meet- 
ings persist. Quite a number, finding that they are not 
cured after one or two or even more meetings, drop 
out. But those who have regularly attended meetings 
in our own particular group and have conscientiously 
practised the disciplines for some months have im- 
proved. A few say they are definitely cured; some others 
feel that, though not completely safe, they have learned 
to spot symptoms and approaching panics and they 
know how to cope with them. 

One patient, who found the method too slow and 
hard, heard about the new drugs and went into a 
sanitarium for this type of treatment. She emerged look- 
ing completely serene, but within a month was back 
at Recovery. Still finding the method too slow and hard, 
she decided to have shock treatment, again with re- 
assuring temporary results. Now she is back at Recov- 
ery, really digging in, and her husband says home is no 
longer the same grim place since Pat has decided to 
face herself and her fears and problems. As Father Hig- 
gins says: “Recovery is not easy and it is not a panacea, 
but we are convinced with the doctors that the Recov- 
ery program deserves the attention of people interested 
in mental health—because it works.” So convinced is he 
of the efficacy of the method that he is supervising the 
work of nine different Recovery groups in the St. Louis 
area. 

Recovery Inc. is not the only group-therapy organi- 
zation for mental and nervous illness. Some of the hos- 
pitals for mental diseases, finding the method effective, 
have installed it as part of their treatment. Recovery, 
however, offers an advantage that the hospital groups 
do not. Members who are still able to work, or who are 
at home, do not have to get themselves hospitalized, 
with the cost and loss of time entailed, to attend meet- 
ings. In some places meetings are held several times a 
week, or every day. 

Further, Recovery is the “poor man’s psychiatry.” 
The cost is low. Members do have to have a copy of 
Mental Health through Will Training, by Abraham A. 
Low, M.D., founder of Recovery, This is used as a 
textbook and contains a fund of information gleaned 
from panel discussions in meetings, plus observations 
and instructions by the doctor. The book costs $5. The 
only additional expense is a membership fee of $3 
which patients are asked to contribute annually to the 
Chicago headquarters for the cost of maintaining an 
office and the travel involved in ‘setting up new 
branches. If they wish to take up collections within 
their individual groups for entertainment, correspon- 
dence, special quarters, etc., they can do so. Since such 
group therapy represents a public service, most groups 
do not have to rent quarters. Meeting places are offered 
free by churches, schools, etc. Leaders work without 
compensation. 

The inception of Recovery dates back to 1937, when 
Dr. Low was assistant director of the psychiatric in- 
stitute of the University of Illinois medical school. 
Harried for time, as are most physicians, Dr. Low one 
morning walked into the institute to face a sea of apa- 
thetic faces—about 50 mental patients who had under- 
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gone shock treatment and were candidates for dis- 
charge or follow-up care. It was impossible to give one- 
hour private treatments to all of them. In desperation, he 
tried an experiment. He asked one of the group a ques- 
tion, got him to answer, others to comment. He turned 
the group into an interview-debate session, and the re- 
sults were encouraging. At the end of 13 years, Dr. Low 
had enough evidence of the success of the experiment to 
offer Recovery as an established technique to the medi- 
cal profession and the public. Since then Recovery has 
expanded and has been self-supporting. Prior to that 
time, Dr. Low himself paid most of the expenses in- 
volved. 

In the past few years the number of patients availing 
themselves of the Recovery method and the number of 
operating groups has increased appreciably. At the 
June, 1956 national meeting, the executive director an- 
nounced that the work is now being carried on in 170 
actively functioning groups in 18 States. 


Retreat Poems 


I 


Again I come late to retreat. 

Late to sit apart with Thee, my Lord, my God. 
Late, always late I come to Thee. 

Will it be ever thus? 

Will I come late to answer the last call? 

Will I, perhaps, find that last door shut fast, 
Unyielding though I cry excuse? 


II 


I have read that if doubt comes, 

Doubt of the future, doubt of myself, 

Doubt of the very path beneath my feet, 
Almost I write—doubt of my faith 

There is but one thing left to do. 

Lay doubt aside, put it away from me, 

Just as some subject now beyond my mind, 
And live some truth I know. 

There must be always some truth that holds firm 
In midst of soul distress and questionings. 

So have I done. 

I know, O God, I know that You love me. 

I do not know if I return this love, 

But You love me. That truth is bulwark now. 
I rest upon its strength. 

I sink exhausted from my tension’s fears, 
And rest upon this knowledge of Your love. 
Later, my God, later I will return 

To battle self and evil till I win 

The struggle to love You, and do Your will. 


Ill 


It is a funny thing, 

How very still the human body sits, 
Hands clasped in lap, the muscles still. 
No flicker of a thought upon my face 
Betrays the raging torment just within. 
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Friends and relatives of those who are suffering from 
a nervous breakdown. or are in danger of one, may learn 
more about the organization by writing to the national 
headquarters: Recovery Inc., 116 So. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 3, Ill. Better still, they might visit the head- 
quarters, or a neighboring group, and attend one of 
their meetings. 

If there is no branch of Recovery in your city or town, 
it is not so difficult to establish one. First, the interested 
party might find out how many such patients there are 
in the locality. Between them all they might finance a 
trip to Chicago for one of them, accompanied perhaps 
by a friend or relative. There the patient would take 
the necessary Recovery training to qualify to become a 
local leader. Or, if they prefer, they can ask a represen- 
tative to come from headquarters to open a training 
course. A third alternative, if Chicago grants permis- 
sion, would be to have an approved leader from a near- 
by city or State come and give the course. 


Just on the other side of living skin, 
A fire burns, a tempest-driven wind of passion 
Shakes the soul and sets it quivering with pain. 
The shock, the whirlpool of mad doubts; 
Desire drags, and conscience pulls it back. 
Questions are hurled at reason, and the will 
Is crucified amidst this disarray. 
And all the while the body sits, so still. 
Afraid to have its secret battle known. 
This is a bitter thing. 
IV 
Love and duty are the same, 
Though they seem apart. 
Love rejoices as it gives, 
Duty drags its feet. 
Sisters, this should never be. 
Never sunder these. 
Duty is but love in act, 
Love is duty done. 
Jesus wants them both as one, 
Duty, love, for Him. 
Vv 
Love is a gift, freely bestowed. 
A gift direct from God who is supreme. 
No ransom of a king can buy this gift, 
No worldly power nor favors politic 
Can be exchanged in barter for its smile. 
Love is a giving thing. 
Cry heaven if you will, this truth remains, 
Only a free, unshackled gift brings love. 
Nor can we sell it. Those who say so, lie, 
And mock reality of love by travesty. 
Love is ineffable, all unperceived it comes, 
And suddenly, our hearts suffused with peace, 
With joy, with radiant delight, 
We know contentment. Now we are fulfilled. 
SISTER CAEDMON 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 


Johnny Can't Spell, Either 


John P. Sisk 


HE EQUATION OF FAULTY SPELLING with bad Eng- 

lish is, alas, familiar enough to any English 

teacher. Laymen and fellow teachers alike com- 

plain to him that poor spelling implies bad grammar 
and style. 

Of course, not all who complain about spelling re- 
duce English to orthography. Some, aware of their own 
poor spelling but determined to think well of them- 
selves just the same, quickly change the subject to the 
weather o1 the Pittsburgh Pirates. Nevertheless, for 
too many English-speaking people spelling deficiency 
is a symptomatic failure. For Americans the spelling 
bee has traditionally been a test of intelligence, and so 
for generations we have expected the boy who spells 
well to do well. Hence the present concern about the 
deplorable spelling of American youth—for which, many 
say, the substitution of word-recognition for phonics in 
the primary grades is mainly responsible. 

If this is true (it might be hard to prove) it is clearly 
a bad thing and I give two cheers for Rudolf Flesch. 
However, after 15 .years of teaching college English 
I find it hard to get interested in this controversy. I 
am much more concerned with the effect teaching- 
theory in the primary grades will have on reading com- 
prehension. If students read more intelligently they 
may, of course, spell better. Nevertheless, I no longer 
expect to find any significant number of good spellers 
among my students however they are trained. I intend 
to do what I can to improve their spelling, but in the 
meantime there are more interesting aspects of the 
subject to talk about—for instance, why we make such 
a fuss about the whole subject and what the right at- 
titude toward it ought to be. 


THE REASON FOR THE FUSS 


We make such a fuss, in the first place, because Eng- 
lish orthography is such a mess that we must. Where 
it is not strictly phonetic it is the product of genera- 
tions of faulty etymology, shifts in sounds, foolish pe- 
dantry, inadequate scholarship, snobbery, appalling in- 
consistency and sheer chance. It is the muddy day- 
spring in which ignorant printers, dawn-age philolo- 





Joun P. Sisk, associate professor of English at Gonzaga 
University, Spokane, Wash., is a frequent contributor 
to AMEerRica and Commonweal. 
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gists and whimsical lexicographers have dabbled. The 
result is that it is the English language itself that does 
not spell very well, and we can exist with it only by 
making the gigantic effort of learning its peculiar ways 
of not spelling well. If you want to read and write Eng- 
lish, therefore, you have to be spelling-conscious. 

Among linguists it is a commonplace that in several 
respects English resembles Chinese—for instance, in its 
reliance on monosyllables, its rigid rules of word order 
and its lack of concord and internal flexion. But it also 
resembles Chinese in the difficulty with which one 
masters its script. The pupil who wants to become pro- 
ficient at reading and writing the Chinese logographic 
script has to learn at least three thousand characters. 
“This,” says Bodmer in his Loom of Language, “entails 
several years of exacting work that might otherwise 
lay the foundations of more useful knowledge.” 

With some qualifications Bodmer’s remark might be 
applied to English. It is a gross over-simplification to 
say that the English student has the immense advantage 
of needing to learn only twenty-six symbols. He must 
also learn countless situations in which the twenty-six 
phonetic symbols cannot be trusted, so that, as with 
the Chinese student, the mastering of his script is an 
enormous and time-consuming act of memory. The 
Chinese student even has the advantage of working 
with a script in which there is an internal symbolic 
logic, however numerous its characters may be, while 
the English student must wrestle continually with the 
illogical, arbitrary and perverse. 

Indeed, one comes to terms with English spelling 
only by disciplining himself to inhibit in this area of 
knowledge his natural instinct for order. This accommo- 
dation to disorder is wasteful; it is also frustrating. One 
wonders to what extent the irritation some people ex- 
press at the misspellings of others, particularly if those 
others are students, is not really a disguised irritation 
with spelling itself and a lashing back at it as a scape- 
goat. 

In any event, when people have spent so much time 
and energy on a subject, they have a natural tendency 
to think well of it, if only to think well of themselves 
for having spent the time and energy. What one mas- 
ters with difficulty ought to be worth the effort; indeed, 
the very mastering ought-to be a sign of superior 
powers. Hence the popular tendency to take the ability 
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to spell as an index to intelligence and an indication of 
future achievement. 

The national fixation on spelling is conspicuously 
present in the world of business and industry, where 
there is no more pathetic spectacle than the stenog- 
rapher unable to spell correctly her boss’s muddled 
prose. The business world’s concern with spelling and 
the more superficial aspects of language in turn affects 
the schools, which are extremely sensitive to complaints 
from business that graduates have all kinds of in- 
grafted notions but don’t know their English. The 
academic tension is passed on to the English depart- 
ments for appropriate action and by them transmitted 
to the student, in whom, likely enough, it only confirms 
what he has in his heart believed all along: that only 
a moron could have the trouble with spelling that he 
has. 

But even apart from such outside pressure, English 
teachers help to foster the impression that if bad spell- 
ing is not bad English it is at least the symptomatic 
failure. This is not only because many of them tend to 
believe about spelling what people generally believe 
but because, confronted with an unusually difficu!t 
task, they have unusual temptations to laziness. The 
English language may be hard to spell, but to ride 
herd on the spelling practices of a group of students is 
one of the easiest things to do—vastly easier than teach- 
ing them to read, think and write effectively. Spelling 
mistakes and the more elementary mistakes in grammar 
can be the salvation of a teacher forced to contend 
with more than one man’s share of the semantic mare’s 
nest that student writing is. Consider these opening 
sentences from a student’s theme: 

This world of ours is gradually progressing itself 
into an entirely new atmosphere of mathematics 
and chemistry. Chemistry cannot function effe- 
ceintly without mathematics; so it naturally fo!- 
lows that mathematics is the more important of 
the two, and that it is the most important factor 
in the progresion of the world. 


The paper continues in this vein, glorifying with a 
commendable show of patriotism a “world of forward 
movement.” 


CORRECTING THAT THEME 


Now to compose a comment that really gets to the 
heart of the student’s trouble requires a great deal of 
mental effort. The rare teacher will make the effort; 
the lazy or the harassed teacher may thank God for 
the misspelled words which he can underscore and 
thus persuade both the student and himself that he has 
the situation under critical control. He is at the same 
time, of course, setting a disastrous standard of ac- 
ceptable writing for the student. 

Indeed, the great thing about spelling for all critics 
of other people’s writing is that it is definite, a simple 
matter of right or wrong (apart from a handful of dis- 
puted spellings). This is another reason why we make 
so much of it. Bedeviled by the complexities of lan- 
guage and harassed by the effort to articulate with it 
the complex life around us that refuses to stay fixed in 
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verbal formulations, spelling is a certainty to hold fast 
to, a balsa raft in a wild sea. 

Hence another reason for the passion with which 
some of us react when it is suggested that the younger 
generation is spelling worse than ever. It is again the 
symptomatic failure, vaguely but fearfully involved with 
al] that feeds our pervading anxiety that the center 
of things will not hold, as if orthography were all that 
stood between us and a latter-day descent of the Visi- 
goths. Behind Johnny’s poor spelling we sense a per- — 
nicious fifth column of illiteracy plotting the ultimate 
corruption of all of us. 

Now the point to all this is not that any effort a 
teacher makes to improve his students’ spelling is 
futile because English spelling is so chaotic, There is 
every indication that the language will cling to its 
fantastic orthography, thereby frustrating the Simplli- 
fied Spelling Board and the ghost of George Bernard 
Shaw. 


SPELLING MEANS AND ENDS 


So we must join what we cannot lick. Somehow stu- 
dents must be urged, persuaded, disciplined or taught 
(if you can teach spelling) to spell better. Poor spell- 
ing is, variously, a bore, a chore, an inconvenience, an 
embarrassment, an affront. It can even, in rare cases, 
be downright misleading. All of us ought to spell better, 
just as all'of us ought to be more polite or more chari- 
table. But at the same time we ought to go about im- 
proving ourselves and others in the most intelligent 
way possible. 

Even high-school teachers, I suggest, do well to be- 
gin by conceding frankly to their students that English 
spelling is a mess and explaining, according to the 
capacity of the class to receive the information, how the 
mess came about. They also do well to make it clear 
immediately that when one has learned all of what are 
optimistically called the rules he will still find that 
they are nothing compared to a strong visual imagina- 
tion and a gift of total recall. 

Students also need to be told by someone in au- 
thority that one’s ability to spell is a poor index to his 
intelligence; that while morons are poor spellers so 
were many great writers, though not because they were 
great writers, and no doubt all of them would have 
preferred to spell better. It is, after all, possible for the 
average person to spell passably well, in spite of the 
disorder of English spelling. I have found that some 
“C” students are superb spellers. 

If the student is to be graded down for the misspelled 
words in his papers, it should be made clear to him that 
he is being penalized for laziness and carelessness. He 
is already too inclined to believe that good writing is 
primarily a matter of spelling correctly and not violat- 
ing grammatical rules—which, says George Orwell, “are 
of no importance so long as one makes one’s meaning 
clear.” 

Orwell’s statement sounds extreme (after all, he 
manages to make his meaning clear while being quite 
grammatical). Yet in its very extremity it points to an 
often forgotten fact about writing: that mistakes of any 
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kind are serious in proportion as they impede clear 
communication. By this standard, misspellings are sure- 
ly among the least serious mistakes, since, like most 
mistakes in grammar, context supports them. This is 
not an argument for ignoring them but for seeing them 
in a true perspective. Since they are means to the end 
of clear expression, they ought to be given the attention 
and emphasis warranted by their position in the hier- 
archy of means. 

But when students have been told all this, and are 
perhaps enjoying a sense of liberation from false ortho- 
doxies, they need to be told one more thing: that when 


they graduate they will go out into a world that will, 
as of old, estimate their literacy by their spelling and 
grammar. If they spell poorly, they will be put down as 
ignorant boobs. On the other hand, if they spell per- 
fectly, there is a good chance that they can go into 
business, government or the various professions, write 
gobbledegook till the end of their days and yet achieve 
prosperity. 

If this piece of information is presented properly, 
students may never need any other incentive to im- 
prove their spelling. But even so, the orthographic mil- 
lennium will be a long way off. 
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The Hidalgo Who Became a Saint 


SAINT IGNATIUS LOYOLA: 

The Pilgrim Years 

By James Brodrick, S.J. Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy. 357p. $5 


It was always expected, I believe, that 
the eminent biographer of St. Robert 
Bellarmine, St. Peter Canisius and St. 
Francis Xavier would eventually turn 
his hand to their and his great father 
in Christ, St. Ignatius Loyola. This ex- 
pectation is now plentifully gratified. 
In the Pilgrim Years, the first of two 
(three? four?) volumes, Father Brod- 
rick shows that his hand has lost nothing 
of its cunning nor his heart any of its 
understanding. 

The cunning of Fr. Brodrick’s hand 
is shown in the offering of so much 
collateral and descriptive material that 
the reader soon finds himself moving 
about at ease in the seething university 
life of the late evening of the Middle 
Ages, at Barcelona, Alcala, Salamanca, 
Paris, and able to view the changing 
scene as Ignatius must have viewed it. 
Here are the play of ambition, the 
thrust of new ideas, the reckless daring 
of the innovators, on the one hand, and 
on the other, the wide-awake suspicion 
of those who were afraid even of their 
defenders. This was the world that the 
poor scholar, Ignatius, had made up 
his mind to win back to Christ, an 
apostolate in which he even made a 
brave beginning. 

So skilful, however, is Father Brod- 
rick in managing these details that it 
is not until the reader is more than 
halfway through the volume that he 
realizes that, though the scene has been 
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set and the supporting cast introduced, 
the hero himself has been merely adum- 
brated. And then, at the proper mo- 
ment, Ignatius comes to life, steps upon 


. the stage, fully in the round, and will 


continue to occupy it for as many vol- 
umes as Father Brodrick sees fit te 
write. 

Perhaps no other presentation would 
agree so well with the plan according 
to which Father Brodrick seems to have 
chosen to present his hero. The Pilgrim 
Years is for the most part a commentary 
on the “Pilgrim’s Story” itself, which 
St. Ignatius dictated to Father Luis 
Gongales de Camara, and which Father 
Brodrick, after translating most of it, 
incorporates into his text, proceeding 
then to provide a supremely satisfactory 
commentary on it. 

There is hardly a point touched on 
by St. Ignatius, from the military dis- 
aster at Pamplona to his academic 
achievement at Paris, that is not illus- 
trated by a wealth of history, geog- 
raphy, topography, the lives of contem- 
poraries, a knowledge of men and their 
ways. It would not be difficult to com- 
pute the number of miles walked by St. 
Ignatius from the data offered by Father 
Brodrick. One would think that Father 
Brodrick walked those miles with him. 
In fact, one is almost sure he did! 

After reading Pilgrim Years, no one 
will ever wonder again at the strange 
antipathy St. Ignatius seems to have 
conceived for a man like Erasmus— 
strange, because Erasmus had his co- 
hort of admirers and, as Father Brod- 
rick shows, had done valiant work in 
the field of learning, ecclesiastical and 
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lay. But there was something about the 
man that did not ring true, and this dis- 
sonance in his character struck upon 
the sensitive ear of Ignatius like a dis- 
cord. Possibly it was his lack of sub- 
missiveness to the thought and feeling 
of the Church, his critical attitude to 
much that the Church approves, 

In a footnote, Father Brodrick con- 
fesses to a “diligent and fascinated 
study of the eleven volumes of Eras- 
mus’s letters. . . . I was unable to find 
a single instance of complete self-for- 
getful generosity on the part of the 
lero. Wit in plenty, mostly unchar- 





itable, grumbling and complaining in- 
cessant, but not a spark of the self- 
denying love about which he was al- 
ways preaching.” Then, as though he 
regretted the necessity of so severe a 
judgment, Father Brodrick’s unfailing 
compassion finds some reason to ex- 
cuse Erasmus in the irregularity of his 
begetting, in the fact “that he never 
knew love in childhood, and was a tow- 
ering genius, with little sense of 
humor.” 

I don’t know whether anybody has 
ever called attention to the art of Father 
Brodrick’s footnotes. They are simply 
beyond all criticism. He has raised the 
use of footnotes to such an art that 
the page that is not graced with one 
or other seems to lack something of its 
perfection and is almost a disappoint- 
ment to the reader. He can pull the 
rug from under pretentious posing, as 
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when -he reminds Aldous Huxley that 
the weird effects of mescaline were 
known and written about nearly fifty 
years ago; or, when he tells those who 
criticize Jesuit teachers for censoring 
the classics, that even the Loeb Classics 
refuse to translate all of Terence, Ju- 
venal, Martial and Plautus. 

At the end of the book, when the 
pilgrim years were drawing to a close. 
the spirituality of Ignatius was‘ still 
that of the pilgrim. Father Brodrick 
thus summarizes his progress at this 
stage of his career: 


‘ But he was also the humblest 
of self-convicted sinners, and so 
his compassion knew no limits for 
the young lives around him, sigh- 
ing with the desperate pathos ot 
their age for all sorts of unattain- 
able moons. Again, through his 
own grim sufferings, as well as 
through his own grave mistakes. 
he had become a master of what 
for lack of a better term might 
be called religious psychology. He 
had plumbed life’s depths, where- 
as such people as Erasmus and 
Vives merely floated on the sur- 
face. Through all his teaching he 
stressed the collaboration of body 
and spirit more urgently than, 
perhaps, any other before or after 
him has done, and in this he has 
been vindicated by modern edu- 
cationalists, Learning by doing is 
the surest way to learn well, even 
in the things of God. Such little 
acts as taking holy water or genu- 
flecting reverently, or placing a 
hand unobtrusively on the breast 
in token of regret for a fault com- 
mitted, as Ifigo counseled in his 
method of examining one’s con- 
science, can have profound spiriti- 
ual reverberations. 


There are some who think that the 
whole idea of the Society of Jesus was 
conceived by Ignatius at Manresa. 
Father Brodrick can hardly be one of 
them. “It was the old dream of Ignatius 
reborn,” he writes, referring to the 
Jerusalem pilgrimage Ignatius and his 
— had once vowed to make, 
put 


. this time the dreamer is not 
so confident that it will turn to 
reality. How different he was trom 
the thrusting, conquering, author- 
itarian person he has been so often 
painted, moving inflexibly to a 
pre-ordained goal. No; he is still 
a nino in the school of God, wait- 
ing humbly, patiently, serenely for 
his next lesson, with no clear idea 
at all what it will be. - 


The clinching testimony to this is given 
in a footnote on page 352, in a letter 
written by Polanco but authorized by 
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Ignatius, of which the key sentence 
runs thus: 


Our Father Ignatius and the 
companions he gathered round 
him in Paris did not go to Italy 
to found a religious order, but to 
pass on to Jerusalem, there to 
preach and die among the in- 


fidels. 


They remained, however, in Rome, 
at least Ignatius did. In subsequent 
volumes, which will be eagerly awaited, 
Father Brodrick will, we prayerfully 
hope, give us the story of that em- 
battled life, in which every difficulty 
was a challenge, every wound a trophy, 
every privation a fulfilment. Fulfilment, 
for Ignatius, meant the perfecting of 
Christ in him. Wrtu1AM J. YounG, s.J. 


Cardinal in Chains 


IN SILENCE I SPEAK 


By George N. Shuster. Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy. 289p. $4.50 


Once again this leading Catholic lay- 
man and educator has served the cause 
of human freedom. To his three pre- 
vious books on nazism, Dr. Shuster in 
recent years has added two others on 
the war waged by communism upon 
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the soul and mind of men. This present 
story of Cardinal Mindszenty today and 
of Hungary’s “New Order” supplements 
the author's more general work of two 
years ago on Religion Behind the Iron 
Curtain. In this fifth but, we hope, not 
last presentation—for the struggle for 
human dignity is never done—we are 
given the benefit of the reflections of 
an experienced observer, couched in 
the facile English that reflects a life- 
time of professional writing. 

Will enough ever be said about the 
Mindszenty case? Dr. Shuster does not 
attempt to retell what has already been 
told. But both the personality of this 
remarkable churchman and the fight he 
fought have an abiding character. We 
now have, in any case, some additional 
details which, through the Red censor- 
ship or the prudent reserve of those 
who knew, have not up to now been 
generally known or confirmed. The de- 
tails that we now have, for instance, 
of the life of the Cardinal after his 
trial form one of the most interesting 
and touching parts of this volume. 
And thanks to Fr. Joseph Vecsey, the 
relations between the prelate and his 
aged mother are now given us authen- 
tically as well as dramatically. This 
priest, now free, accompanied the 
afflicted mother in her visits to her 
son in his wretched prison. 


ERRY BRENNAN 


of Notre Dame 
By Dave Warner 


Thrill to the life story of Notre Dame’s 
youngest football coach . . . stand side by 
side with Dave Warner and watch Terrance 
Patrick Brennan follow in the footsteps of 
Rockne, Layden and Leahy. 


This is a truly all-American story, enriched 
by numerous photographs, appendices on 
Notre Dame’s all-time football record and 
all-Americans, with a short, but stirring 
preface by Earl (Red) Blaik, head football 
coach at West Point. 


Terry Brennan of Notre Dame is a must for 
young and old and especially for those who 
enjoy the thrills, color and excitement of 
prog and the people who make it an 
all-American sport. 

Bie ass $2.25 


Wherever good books are sold 
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With the dramatic story of the Cardi- 
nal’s post-trial situation, the author 
contrasts the career and ambitions of 
Communist chief Matyas Rakosi. The 
classic fight between the two ideologies 
of freedom and totalitarianism could 
hardly be better symbolized than in 
these two strong opposing personalities. 





Some hitherto unknown anecdotes about 
Rakosi’s 1946 visit to this country are 
also worth mentioning. 

But this book is not merely about 
personalities. The fight in Hungary was 
waged in many sectors. It was and is, 
in the author's words, a story of “har- 
assed peasants, exploited workers, dis- 
contented intellectuals and a thorough- 
ly secularized education.” For the de- 


tails of this part of the book, Dr.. 


Shuster’s debt to his research assistant, 
Dr. Tibor Horanyi, is particularly evi- 
dent. But some comments are distinctly 
the author’s own. For instance, speak- 
ing of the tribulation of the intellectual 
in Red Hungary, he recalls that this 
manhandling of the teachers and writers 
was going on while here at home 
people were asking, with all serious- 
ness, whether our nation’s teachers were 
being frightened. 

The president of Hunter College, who 
has legally got rid of all the Communist 
teachers he could, notes that every 
intellectual in Hungary, whether a 
party member or not, “knew perfectly 
well that he was scared to death.” 

Dr. Shuster does his readers the 
honor of discussing frankly before them 
some aspects of the Church struggle in 
Hungary that are usually glossed over. 
In the long run, however, it is to the 
honor of the Hungarian Catholics and 
of the Cardinal to bring into the open 
the facts that make the plight of the 
Church all the more dramatic and grave. 
It does not diminish the reputation of 
Cardinal Mindszenty to confirm, as 
Dr. Shuster does here, that the pre- 
late’s own confreres in the Hungarian 
hierarchy thought him unsuited to lead 
the Church in that juncture. 

One unnamed bishop did state in 
private, we are told, that the Cardinal 
was lacking in diplomatic skill, that he 
was intellectually circumscribed by his 
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origin and training, and that his poli- 
cies could lead only to disaster. But 
these are the defects of most martyrs 
and heroes, who are constitutionally 
incapable of thinking in smallish terms 
or of balking at the cost of sticking to 
principle. 

Dr. Shuster is also hard on the bish- 
ops who took over leadership of the 
Church after the Cardinal’s removal, 
especially the late Archbishop Czapik. 
Obviously they were not of the stature 
of the Primate. But here again, circum- 
stances put a different face upon the 
matter when fully comprehended. The 
heroic faith of the Hungarian Catholics 
has risen to cope with a danger that 
seemed, humanly speaking, overpower- 
ing. 

This is a moving volume to readers 
who are catholic as well as Catholic. 
Communism, as the writer notes at the 
end, cannot be defeated until it has 
been overcome as an intellectal move- 
ment. He shows us how, in Hungary 
and in the person of Mindszenty, this 
fight for ideas is going on in our world 
today. RoBerT A, GRAHAM 


“Enchanting Revolutionary” 


THE NUN’S STORY 
By Kathryn Hulme. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
339p. $4 


“The first thing you do in a strange 
town is to find the central café, take a 
table there, and then sit for a time and 
watch the world pass by.” This was the 
advice once given to Sister Luke, the 
heroine of this magnificent novel, by 
her father, an experienced traveler. It 
is safe to say that for many readers, 
even among Catholics, the world to 
which they will be given entrance by 
this book will be a strange world. It is 
also safe to say that the book provides 
a wonderfuly central spot from which 
to watch the world—the world of nuns— 
pass by. 

This is so because the story of Sister 
Luke, though it is most convincingly 
embellished with countless details of 
convent life, owes its strength to its 
comprehension of the real center of the 
religious life, the rules and spirit of the 
order as means to achieving St. Paul’s 
magnificent identification—“it is now 
not I that live, but Christ that lives 
within me”—and the expansion of that 
Christ-life to the world through the 
apostolic dynamism of the religious life. 

The “countless details of convent 
life” by no means make this the story of 
a lot of “sweet little nuns.” Here is 
that rara avis—a tale that does justice 
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to the spiritual steel that runs like a 
central, sustaining girder through all 
the penances, devotions, quaint-seem- 
ing customs and all the other externals 
of the female religious life. Above all, 
the book is a most moving incarnation 
(1 was going to say “tribute,” but the 
writing does not stand apart and watch; 
it lives with the subject) to the spirit 
of devotion and utter dedication. Some 
critics of the novel have paid what is 
apparently their highest possible com- 
pliment by saying that the dedication 
portrayed is reminiscent of the spirit of 
Albert Schweitzer. Actually the dedica- 
tion is more sublime, as devotion to 
Christ and His work is more exalted 
than devotion to humanitarianism. 

Sister Luke’s dedication is to her 
rules and what they stand for and then 
to the sick, for she is a member of an 
(unnamed) order devoted to nursing. 
After a period in service in her native 
land, she realized her holy ambition to 
be sent to a mission hospital in the Bel- 
gian Congo, Here, through her self- 
lessness, her skill, her becoming all 
things to all men, she endears herself 
to the other sisters, to the lay medical 
men and to the natives. She has some 
really spine-tingling and _ hair-raising 
adventures, which may sit uneasily 
with the too-sensitive reader, but every 
one of them is stamped with the seal of 
authenticity and heroism. 

Invalided back home for a rest, she 
arrives just in time to witness the bru- 
talities of the Nazi occupation of her 
native Belgium. Despite her 17 years of 
spiritual discipline, she discovers that 
she cannot rise above feelings of pro- 
found hatred of the Nazis. Convinced 
that she cannot be the nun the rules of 
her order hold as the ideal, she gets a 
dispensation from her vows, and the 
book closes as she disappears into the 
Resistance movement, resolved to serve 
God and her country as nurse rather 
than as nun. 

Did she fail her vocation? Did she 
yield to a temporary discouragement? 
Had she ever seen with clear vision 
the ideal that was before her for so 
many years in religion? These are ques- 
tions that we have to leave to herself 
and God; but the story of her struggles 
to get close to the “Living Rule” the 
nuns are supposed to be; the superb 
portraits of some of the nuns; fhe 
vivid descriptions of hospital work— 
all make this a religious novel of fine 
insight into the’ meaning of a nun’s 
life, and a document that is economi- 
cally, dramatically and poignantly 
written. 

A factual note may be in order. 
Miss Hulme worked for the UN in an 
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UNRRA camp in Austria after the 
war. There she met a Belgian nurse, 
whose story she tells in this present 
book. Miss Hulme became a Catholic, 
and if that step can be attributed to the 
influence of the ex-nun, it was basically 
because, as Miss Hulme says, “living 
with a practising Christian is a com- 
pletely disarming experience.” 

How much this practice of Christian- 
ity is rooted in ex-nun-nurse’s convent 
years is beautifully stated toward the 
end of the book: 


... her nun’s inner formation was 
a Gibraltar that would never be 
leveled. . . .The ingrained habits of 
acting with charity and justice, 
with selflessness and _ sincerity, 
were to stamp her always with a 
certain strangeness and make her 
seem to future nursing colleagues 
like some sort of enchanting revo- 
lutionary who practised a way of 
life quite new and unheard of... . 


The enchanting revolutionary is now 
working as a nurse in California, where 
she brings to her daily tasks, Miss 
Hulme says, “some kind of plus thing 
that nobody can put a finger on ex- 
actly—a caring for the soul first, then 
for the body.” 

The Catholic Book Club had selected 
this splendid book for distribution in 
June, but relinquished any exclusive 
rights in favor of the wider attention 
that would come through Book of the 
Month Club selection, CBC members 
will get it as their September selection 
and will be in the van of those who 
will certainly acclaim this fascinating, 
strong and truly spiritual “novel.” 

Haroip C. GARDINER 


THE CASE FOR RIGHT-TO-WORK 
LAWS: A DEFENSE OF VOLUNTARY 
UNIONISM 

By Rev. Edward A. Keller, C.S.C. Heri- 
tage Foundation. 128p. $1.50 


It is not easy to review a book of this 
nature. The author writes in such a 
diffuse, loosely organized manner that 
it is difficult to pin down the thread 
of his thought. This in turn adds to 
the problem of offering critical com- 
ment upon his views. 

In general, the book offers a pot- 
pourri of material regarding compul- 
sory and voluntary unionism. It is lib- 
erally interspersed with quotations from 
authorities in legal, economic and moral 
fields. The conclusion reached is that 
there is no moral, economic or legal case 
for compulsory unionism in the United 
States, 

The basic weakness in the book is 
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the authors tendency to generalize 
from particular cases. Thus, in arguing 
that unions do not need the union shop 
in order to prosper, he cites specific 
instances in which unions have done 
well without this aid. But he ignores 
other cases which tend to prove the 
contrary. 

Another weakness involves selective 
quotation, almost to the point of set- 
ting up straw men to be demolished. 
The author quotes, for example, some 
Catholic writers who contend that right- 
to-work laws are immoral. But he does 
not quote the several members of the 
hierarchy who have condemned such 
laws. He quotes one part of an article 
by Rev. Leo Brown, S.J., but completely 
ignores the substance of the article 
which is a limited, but powerful, de- 
fense of the union shop. 

In a nutshell, the author has not 
mastered the secret of really effective 
controversy, which is to give the strong- 
est possible case for the opposition, and 
then to give an even better case for the 
author’s viewpoint. Becaues of this, the 
present book should disappoint parti- 
sans on both sides of the right-to-work 
controversy. Joun F. Cronin 


THE REPUBLICANS, A HISTORY OF 
THEIR PARTY 

By Malcom Moos. Random House. 525p. 
$5.95. 


In addition to boasting of a very popu- 
lar President, the Republicans, thanks 
to Professor Malcom Moos of the Johns 
Hopkins University, can now be very 
proud of a real history of their party. 

Though many of the giants of busi- 
ness in the present Republican Admini- 
stration may be unaware of the humble 
origin of their party, the author re- 
minds them of Ripon Village, its birth- 
place, and of the fact that the party 
once was “an aggregation of free-soilers, 
independents, democrats, conscience 
whigs, know-nothings, barn-burners, 
abolitionists and teetotalers.” 

The technique employed in the au- 
thor’s history, while not novel, does 
render his book very adaptable to class- 
room use. Each chapter except the 
last begins with a discussion of the 
political, economic and social issues of 
the times. This is followed by accounts 
of the political maneuvering of hopeful 
Presidential candidates and the national 
party committee. The reader is next 
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Art Department 


..a middle course between 
excessive realism and exaggerated 
symbolism .. . ”—Mediator Dei 
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12 assorted designs, with envel- 
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postage. ) 
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A FALL VACATION 
IN QUEBEC 


Come when the hillside blazes with unbe- 
lievable colour, 
hotels are less crowded, when the days are 
bright and warm, and the nights are long 
and cook. You will indeed enjoy visiting 
historic, picturesque French-Canada, where 
you will be welcomed with old-time hos- 
pitality, in comfortable inns and hotels. 
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| reason for 


| the Presidential elections, 


| sutroduced to the convention halls and 
| the politics of “the smoke-filled rooms,” 


| makes, 
| Professor Moos, a 


to platform drafting, acceptance of and 
bids for delegates ard finaliy the mas- 
ter strategy on the floor of the con- 
vention. 

Following the nominations, the reader 
under the deft guidance of 
“swing of the coun- 
try” with the candidate. When the 
people have declared their choice in 


| November, the author, aided by many 


years of hindsight, does some excellent 
Monday morning quarterbacking on the 
and the statistics of the 
results. In addition to the coverage of 
Professor 
Moos discusses each of the “off-year” 


| elections and their significance for the 


next Presidential elections. 
The author has been eminently suc- 
cessful in combining in one volume 


| the history of the Republican party 


| lican party, 
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and a tremendous array of facts. Though 
somewhat repetitious, the book is read- 
able. It cannot fail to be the most 
important source book on the Repub- 
ARTHUR A. NORTH 


OLD YELLER 
By Fred Gipson. Harper. 158p. $2.75 


In the late 1860's, in the Texas hill 
country, a boy of fourteen had to be 
pretty much a man—and a mean-looking 
yellow dog could be a thief, a rascal and 
a hero. Travis Coates was left as man of 
the house when his father joined the 
other men of Birdsong Creek on a cattle- 
selling trek to Abilene, Kansas, to get 
cash money. 

Besides watching out for the place, 
especially for the bread corn, Travis 
had to take care of Mama and five-year- 
old Little Arliss, who could scream loud- 
er and oftener than anyone in Texas and 
could throw rocks with deadly aim. The 
last thing Travis wanted was an ugly, 
meat-stealing dog, but Little Arliss 
kicked up such a fuss at the idea of 
banishment that the tramp dog found a 
home. They called him Old Yeller. 

Travis hated Old Yeller for two 
reasons: no dog could replace Bell, the 
one that was killed the summer before; 
and anyhow he really wanted a horse. 
But Old Yeller proved himself “worth 
more than two or three men,” while 
Travis was discovering that it was hard 
to be a man—even though Little Arliss 
had to mind him and Mama waited din- 
ner for him just as she did for Papa. 
Life was good around Birdsong 
Creek. There were Mama’s hearty meals 
and deer-hunting in the early morning 
and lying out in the corn patch at night 
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with Old Yeller to help him chase away 
the coons. But there were dangers, too: 
bears, panthers and wolves; and new 
hogs could give plenty of trouble when 
















they had to be caught and marked. In @ 
all the exciting and hazardous moments, # 
Old Yeller was a stalwart comrade—and @ 
Travis loved him. 
Even a more detailed foretaste of] 
the characters and episodes of the book 7 
would not convey the special magic of 
Fred Gipson’s story. The language, the 
quiet intensity of feeling, the wonderful) 
sense of a boy’ s freedom combined with’ | 
responsibility, the baffling mixture of 
boyishness and maturity that can hap- | 
pen at fourteen, the resourcefulness and_ 
humor of the frontier reflected in one” 
small family—all these and an ugly dog” 
make Old Yeller a book for remember- 
ing. Mary Stack MCNIFF 


















AMERICAN POLITICS IN A 
REVOLUTIONARY WORLD 


NEV 





By Chester Bowles. Harvard. 131p. $2.25 ————— 
“On the subject of politics I cannot Fis ente 
properly be described as a neutral,” §F Qne Yee 
Chester Bowles observes, “but I shall 

strive earnestly to be objective.” These 

words introduce a most amazing ad- jPayment mu 
mission from a leading Democrat, name- 

ly an endorsement in principle of the 
Eisenhower domestic program. It may fl you are 
seem strange to find Mr. Bowles endors- 

ing the Republican proposals for social None 


security, minimum wages, health insur- 
ance, aid to education, etc., with only 
the diminutive demurrer that they do 
not go far enough. But when one sets 
these specific remarks in the author's 
broader framework and measures them 
against his appraisal of American for- 
eign policy, this endorsement becomes, 
more understandable. 

Consensus is the key idea in Bowles 
theory of American politics, That termi 
signifies “no more or no less than 
rough working agreement on majot 
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propositions of policy,” a framework for 
compromises. American history shows 
three great consensus periods, each with 
a semipermanent majority confronted 
with a semipermanent opposition, both 
in the form of coalition parties. The 















dominant party expressed the consensus 
at first, while its opponent reacted vio- 
'lently to the new spirit of the age. 
| Only when the majority’s original mis- 
Fsion became lost and the opposition 
acquired that spirit and outlook would 
the government change hands. Bowles’ 
) three great eras are found in the move- 
ments for a national democracy, for 
‘laissez-faire, and for welfare govern- 
/ ment. This last began in 1932 and the 
‘author suggests that America is now 
‘searching for a new consensus based 
' on foreign policy. The New Deal, ac- 
| cording to Bowles, is so well accepted 
| by both parties that in domestic mat- 
ters this is another “era of good feel- 
‘ ings.” 

Bowles’ analysis raises the question 
' why these dominant consensuses had to 
be expressed by two (and only two) 
political parties. It is a fact that this 
occurred historically. But why should 
the various “factions” of Madison’s 
Number 10 Federalist, from which 
Bowles quotes, have coalesced into such 
parties? To what extent were our elec- 
toral devices responsible for those con- 
sensuses being expressed in a two-party 
system? Failure to consider this insti- 
tutional element in his theory of Ameri- 
can politics represents a major lacuna 
in Bowles’ general theory, but it in no 
way mars the book’s overall value. 
American Politics in a Revolutionary 
World is timely for election year read- 
ing; it should also be valuable for the 
future. Epwarp R. O'Connor 
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THE RAPE OF THE MIND, THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THOUGHT 
CONTROL, MENTICIDE, AND 
BRAINWASHING 

By Joost A. M. Meerloo, M.D. World. 304p. 
$5 





















It is one of history’s permanent 
| ironies that as often as an area of man’s 
life has been made newly accessible 
to the exercise of his virtue, it has in 
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like measure been rendered newly vul- 
nerable to the energy of his vice; with 
the result that each new human mercv 
very soon is haunted by a slightly newer 
human menace. This grim generality 
has been exemplified with a peculiar 
horror by our own epoch, in which the 
brilliant accomplishment of psychother- 
apy, a science for healing minds, has 
been followed so closely by the diabolic 
invention of menticide, a science for 
killing them. 

It is Dr. Meerloo’s opinion that any- 
one at all can be completely and 
thoroughly brainwashed, that the con- 
scious mind of any human being can 
be violently stripped of its deepest and 
fondest convictions and driven to admit. 
however temporarily, the most incredi- 
ble and repulsive lies. It is his further 
and hardly less dismaying opinion that 
brainwashing is not exclusively a re- 
mote danger, but in milder, more in- 
sinuated forms, is practically epidemic 
to our civilization. The Rape of the 
Mind is Dr. Meerloo’s attempt to an- 
alyze and advertise this peril, and to 
prescribe for it. 

The author, who now teaches psv- 
chiatry at Columbia University, spent 


two and one-half years of the war in 
Nazi-occupied Holland, witnessing the 
elaborate psychological strategy brought 
to bear on his fellow citizens. and 
obliged to seek psychiatric remedies for 
many of its victims. After escaping from 
a Nazi prison in which he had himself 
experienced the refinements of coercive 
questioning, Dr. Meerloo served in Eng- 
land as chief of the Psychological De- 
partment of the Netherlands Forces, 
occupied mainly with the psychological 
study of traitors and collaborators. After 
the war he extended his studies of 
thought-control with evidence on the 





Nazi methods secured at the Nuremberg 
trials, and soon thereafter information 
began to appear advertising a far more 
efficient system used by the Russians. 

In certain respects, though these are 
much more than compensated for, the 
book is disappointing. From a simply 
literary standpoint, the writing shows 
an extreme diffuseness and redundancy 
which tend to obscure its logic. Also, 
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there is no very graphic or complete 
descriptive matter—which, for the or- 
dinary reader, is apt to make the theo- 
retical discussion appear awkwardly 
abstract and hypothetical. These weak- 
nesses are especially regrettable in view 
of the unquestionably — substantial 
character of the author’s thought and 
the richness of his perspective. 

The modern techniques of brain- 
washing are actually derivatives of 
a theoretical standpoint which no long- 
er is generally considered to be ade- 
quate: one, namely, which regards the 
Pavlovian doctrine of conditioned re- 
flex as the universal basis of psychology. 
While explaining the historical perti- 
nence of this doctrine, Dr. Meerloo 
bases his own analyses on psychoana- 
lytic premises, and some of his argu- 
ment may be rather inscrutable to any- 
one unfamiliar with the psychology of 
Freud. ; 

The viewpoint of the book, however, 
is by no means restricted to that of 
clinical psychiatry. Much of it is very 
broadly sociological; and there are 
numerous excursions upon ethical and 
political tangents. This is in line with 
Dr. Meerloo’s keen conviction that 
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forces and symptoms in our ordinary 
living can be agents and effects of men- 
tal unbalance, just as much as the cir- 
cumstances of concentration-camp ques- 
tionings. 

Much of what is said in the book 
calls for distinction and debate, but 
nothing in it warrants disdain. The 
dangers it describes are prevailing ones, 
and the questions it poses are urgent. 
And for the reader who is in touch 
with the tradition of Christian spiritu- 
ality, there is likely to be a strangely 
poignant experience in reading this 
book, an experience of eerie familiarity 
with many of the techniques of menti- 
cide. For many of them were described 
long ago by the Christian saints. They 
called them, however, not menticide 
but temptation, and ascribed them 
never to men, but only to Satan. 

J. W. Garrney 


The Social Problem of Health 


Tue Story oF BLINDNESS, by Gabriel 
Farrell (Harvard U. $4.50). Speaking 
from 20 years of experience as director 
of the Perkins Institute for the Blind at 
Watertown, Mass., the author has pro- 
duced one of the finest books on the 
subject, in the opinion of Fr. John 
Klocke, S.J., himself director of the 
Xavier Guild for the Blind, New York. 
The book covers all aspects of the 
medical and social problems; the his- 
tory of leading institutions; the various 
“fingers for eyes” and “ears for fingers” 
that have been developed. There is 
some pertinent criticism of benefits {or 
the blind under the Social Security and 
in certain legislation. The work of the 
Church comes in for its share of credit. 
The book makes fascinating reading, 
especially in view of the fact that some 
750,000 Americans now living will lose 
their sight. 


Doctor A. R. Vonderahe, associate 
professor of neuroanatomy at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati Medical School, 
is the reviewer of the following five 
books. 


Tue TrutH Asour Cancer, bv 
Charles S. Cameron, M.D. (Prentice- 
Hall. $4.95). The author is the medical 
and scientific director of the American 
Cancer Society and “an unquestioned 
authority in the field.” Treating the 
causes of cancer, as far as they aré 
known, as well as misconceptions about 
the malady, diagnosis and treatment, the 
book is valuable for its discussion of 
“cancer quacks.” The facts presented 
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in this section “are tragic but extremely 
important to all interested people.” The 
book is very helpful and properly hope- 
ful in tone. 


THE Seconp Mirracce, by Peter 
Greave (Holt. $3). When the hero of 
this autobiography discovers that he has 
leprosy, his first reaction is shame and 
flight. Rescued (the first miracle), from 
the slum in which he had hidden, he is 
cared for by Anglican nuns in a lepro- 
sarium and little by little is put on the 
path to recovery. The devotion of the 
nuns wins for him, too, a spiritual re- 
awakening (the second miracle). Here 
is an “inspiring and deeply moving 
book, which is also literature in the 
tradition of Newman—the personality of 
the author revealing itself in every para- 
graph.” 


THE MAN IN THE Iron Lung, by Leo- 
nard C. Hawkins and Milton Lomask 
(Doubleday. $3.75), is also an account 
of physical affliction accepted with 
resignation and even love because of 
strong religious faith. The subject is the 
famous Fred Snite, whose courage and 
cheerfulness did so much to help others 
afflicted as he was. The highlight of 
the book is perhaps the depiction of the 
marriage of Fred to a girl he had known 
for many years. “The ceremony oc- 
curred at a Mass celebrated at the vic- 
tim’s bedside, an event that took place 
frequently thereafter in their home.” 


My HospiraL IN THE Hits, by 
Gordon S. Seagrave (Norton. $3.75). 
This book follows and completes the 
story Dr. Seagrave has given us in Bur- 
ma Surgeon and Burma Surgeon Re- 
turns. A graduate of Johns Hopkins 
University, and son of missionaries to 
Burma, the doctor was caught in the 
cross-currents of the Burmese struggle 
for independence. He was tried for 
treason by the Burmese Government, 
convicted and imprisoned, but later re- 
leased. Straightway he makes his way 
back to his hospital in the hills, where 
he continues his life that is an entranc- 
ing mixture of adventure and high 
ideals. This is the book of a man 
devoted to “bringing health to the in- 
dividual and hygenic measures to the 
group with the ever-present incentive 
of forwarding the principles of Chris- 
tianity.” 


Doctor KATE: ANGEL ON SNOw- 
SHOES, by Adele Comandini (Rinehart. 
$3.75). Kate Pelham had to buck the 
opposition of her family to study medi- 
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An altogether delightful book on life in 
a Poor Clare convent. Sister Francis 
never goes out of her way to amuse us, 
but the spirit of her order is such that 
she couldn't give us a true picture of 
life without making us laugh. And 
laughter, as she says, is fortunately not 
forbidden by the rule of silence. Every- 
one who reads this says the same thing: 
"But | had no idea Poor Clares were 
like this!" ene $3.00 


CRIPPLED 
VICTORY 


by Josephine Burton 


The story of the author's son, Anthony, 
from his birth to the day he won a 
tennis tournament at school—quite an 
achievement for him (and his mother} 
because Anthony was born with de- 
formed arms and useless hands. $2.75 
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by Murray Ballantyne 


A well-known Canadian writer and lec- 

turer tells the story of his conversion 

from atheism at 24—23 years ago. 
$3.50 


Order from any bookstore 
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cine, and she arrived at her goal, only 
to fall in love with and marry a Detroit 
doctor. When he had to move to upper 
Wisconsin for his health, tragedy struck 
with the death of the first child. The 
depression of spirit that ensued was not 
lifted for Dr. Kate even with the birth 
of her second child, a boy. Only when 
she was pressed into service did her in- 
terest in medicine revive—and when it 
did she proved a veritable dynamo. The 
| improvement of health services, the 
construction of a small hospital, con- 
stant journeying and countless opera- 
tions filled her life. “One puts the book 
down realizing that an entire commu- 
| nity was energized by a single person 
who showed benevolence and charity.” 





Doctor Francis J. Braceland, director 
of the Institute of Living at Hartford. 
Conn., gives his opinion of the follow- 
ing two books: 


THE PsycHo-MEpDICAL GUIDE TO A 
LiFETIME OF Goop HEALTH, by Curt S. 
| Wachtel, M.D. (Psycho-Medical Li- 
| brary, N. Y. $5). This is an interesting 
) case-book of psychosomatic medicine. 
| The author is obviously a sensitive phy- 
| sician who has as well a gift of words 
| that enables him to set forth patients’ 
| problems in readable fashion. But per- 
haps there is a tendency to stress 
psychosomatic medicine as a separate 
| specialty rather than as a point of view, 
ie., as “an extremely important method 
| of approach to the treatment of illness, 
| one which considers the emotional and 
| social pressures, as well as the physical, 
| in the development of symptoms.” A 
counterpart of the family physician of 
old, but “one who has a new insight into 
the importance of emotional and social 
factors,” will practise psychosomatic 
medicine at its best. 


| BELLEVUE Is My Hog, by Salvatore 

R. Cutolo, with Arthur and Barbara 
Gelb (Doubleday. $4). This is the story 
of the huge and famous hospital (nearly 
10,000 beds and some 50,000 patients 
a year) told by the Deputy Medical 
Superintendent, who has spent 25 de- 
voted and tireless years in the institu- 
tion. Every sort of story can be found in 
the hospital’s archives: the tragic, the 
sublime, the funny, etc., and to all of 
them the author does complete justice. 
Despite the hugeness of the hospital 
“there is a religious orientation to the 
institution Every patient must be seen 
by a clergyman, even though some will 
reject his ministrations. There is indeed 
a great regard for the individual evident 
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throughout the tale . . . the dignity of 
the human being is kept in mind.” 


Every OrHer Bep, by Mike Gorman 
(World. $4). Written in crusading 
fashion which is designed not only to 
inform, but to urge to action, this ac- 
ness in the United States is a “document 
count of the present status of mental ill- 
of significance,” concludes Dr. Frederic 
F. Flach. It presents the startling fact 
that almost half the hospital beds in the 
country are given over to the emotional- 
lv ill. It traces the changes in attitudes 
toward such illnesses, tells of new ap- 
proaches and treatments, and points out 
obstacles to further advancement. It 
must be said that “his unusually strong 
and unfounded bias against certain 
dynamic psychological methods of study 
and treatment is archaic and mislead- 
ing. The author is the executive direc- 
tor of the National Mental Health Com- 
mittee. 


Tue Ricut to Lire, by A. Delafield 
Smith (U. of North Carolina, $3.50). 
Called a “legal approach to society’s re- 
sponsibility to the individual,” this im- 
portant little work stresses the fact that 
“the whole world of child health and 
welfare, vocational rehabilitation and 
social security has emerged in our day 
with very little guidance from the legal 
profession,” reviewer Robert F. Drinan 
sums up. Unless legal thinking gets 
more and more into the world of public 
welfare, countless individuals will be 
deprived of equal protection under the 
law. “Mr. Smith’s book reminds us of the 
words of Justice Brandeis that lawyers 
who know little about economics and 
sociology are very likely to become pub- 
lic enemies.” 


THE WORD 


Jesus said to him, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God. . . . Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor. . . . On these two command- 
ments, all the law and the prophets 
depend (Matthew. 22:37, 39-40; Gos- 
pel for the 17th Sunday after Pente- 
cost). 





It would appear that the inquiry ad- 
dressed to our Saviour, Master, whicl. 
commandment in the law is the grea: 
est? was one of the most discussed and 
agitated of ancient Jewish theological 
questions. Undoubtedly, and in the 
wise, long providence of God, the re- 
ligion of our Lord’s people was very 
strongly legalistic. The lengthy, repe- 
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titious Psalm 118 states the case clear- 
ly as well as frequently: the way to 
please God, the way to wisdom, jus- 
tice and joy, indeed the only way in 
which to prosper on earth, is by faith- 
ful, complete observance of the Law. 
Such a general view of God, religion 
and life is not to be dismissed airily 
or contemptuously, Every sane human 
being knows that men _ need _ laws. 
Chesterton once succinctly remarked 
about religious life that if men would 
live without women, they cannot live 
without rules. Historically, moreover, 
no one makes stricter laws (as soon as 
they get a chance) than revolutionar- 
ies, anarchists and habitual outlaws. 
Anyhow, the law of the Old Testament 
was, even in minute detail, divine in 
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origin, Almighty God, who knows best, 
uetermined that His chosen people 
should be ruled, directed, inspired and 
even held together by a stringent and 
elaborate code of moral precepts. 

In the light of all this natural and 
revealed truth it becomes sharply sig- 
nificant that in answer to the sweeping 
legal question proposed, our divine 
Saviour replies only, Thou shalt love. 
Ignoring, or rather leaping over or 


piercing through, all more precise, spe- | 


cific religious mandates, Christ our 
Lord proclaims that man’s first obliga- 
tion is to love. The dual object of this 
love is lucidly declared: first, God, 
then, one’s fellow man. With this deci- 
sive pronouncement, despite the fact 
that every word in it is quoted from 
the Old Testament, Christ gave to 
Christianity its essential character. 

The authentic follower of Christ 
must believe doctrines and must obey 
rules; but first and radically, he must 
love. ; 

At this point, unfortunately, the 
problems really arise. For example: 
what is love? Who or what is God? 
Who (as we read in another Sunday 
Gospel) is the neighbor I must love? 
And suppose I don’t like that neigh- 
bor, don’t much care for his face or 
his talk or his nationality or his color 
—what then? 

We propose to attempt, in these 
sabbatical essays, some mild and mod- 
erate consideration of vexing questions 
such as these. Meanwhile, let us once 
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University cf Seranton................ LAS-G-AROTC 
WASHINGTON 


Gonzaga Uniy. (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-AROTC 


Seattle Univ. .............. LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Georgetown Univ. 
LAS-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AF ROTC 

W. VIRGINIA 

| ee Ere Ecce gba nate LAS 

WISCONSIN 


Marquette Univ. (Milwaukee) 
LAS-C-D-E-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 





KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 


LAS Liberal Arts and E Engineering 
Sciences FS Foreign Service 
G Graduate Schi. 


: — IR Industrial Relations 
D Dentistry J Journalism 
Ed Education L Law 


3 
M Medicine Sp Speech 
N Nursing . aus 
Officers Training Corps 
qe AROTE—Army 
Sy Seismology Station NROTC—Navy 
Se Science AFROTC—Air Force 
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IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—5%4"", 6”, 644”, and 7”—$1.00. 
Silk embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical trans- 
fer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Population 
15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 


Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, | 


Hartsville, South Carolina. 





RUN SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD AND 
GIFT SHOP at home. Show friends samples 
of our new 1956 Christmas and All-Occa- 
sion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their 
orders and earn to 100% profit. No experi- 
ence necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write 
today for samples on approval. Regal Greet- 
ings, Dept. 1, Ferndale, Michigan. 





SCARCE CHESTERTON AND BELLOC 
BOOKS. 250 titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 
3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, Illinois. 





STATUES. Every kind of religious statue and 
painting done to order. Reasonable. ST. 
BENEDICT STUDIO, Westport, Conn. 








AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES 


70 E. 45th St., New York 17 


Please .... enrol... . renew 
me as an Associate for 1 year. 


( Sustaining, $25 or more 
O Charter, $100 or more 
. . . Check attached . . . Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES) 








AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $7 of your mem. 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or a 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editoria! 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to vou 
from time to time. > 
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again observe the important distinc- 
tion between a fact and an adequate 
explanation of the fact. 

Whatever the truth may completely 
mean, the truth is that Catholicism, as 
the one and genuine form of Christian. 
ity which here concerns us, is in its 
essence a religion, not of sheer, regi- 
mented belief, not of rigid conformity 
to a mere code, but a religion of love, 
of devoted attachment, of deep interi- 
or regard and endorsement. 

It is odd, but externalism, conform- 
ity and legalism can sometimes be mis- 
taken for faith, hope and charity. Ac- 
tually, the earnest Catholic layman is 
not very likely to make this mistake, 
for he himself is growing increasingly 
suspicious of any form of religion, his 
or anyone else’s, that offers no more 
than lifeless, exterior, mechanical ob- 
servance. 

The good Catholic layman is quite 
willing to believe and obey both God 
and the Church. But he is almost pa- 
thetically eager, in the name of true 
religion, to love someone or something, 
and then to do in the interests of that 
love. VINCENT P. McCorkry, s.J. 


FILMS 


THE AMBASSADOR’S DAUGHTER 
(United Artists) was written, produced 
and directed by Norman Krasna, so 
presumably it is the kind of film Mr. 
Krasna fancies. He has, in addition, 
done it up brown with stunning on- 
location shots of Paris in color and 
CinemaScope, an able and_ distin- 
guished cast and, for the special bene- 
fit of the ladies in the audience, a 
mouth-watering array of original Paris 
fashions. The basic question remains, 
however, whether Krasna’s approach to 
comedy is not a trifle highly special- 
ized, not to say dated. 

The script imagines a congressional 
investigation that is extremely unlikely, 
even admitting that the subjects Con- 
gress investigates often are unlikely. 
The Senate, it seems, is disturbed by 
reports of the conduct of GI’s on leave 
in Paris and dispatches one of its mem- 
bers (Adolphe Menjou) to decide 
whether the French capital should be 
declared off limits to the American 
armed forces. 

Lined up against this monstrous 
threat to military morale are the Ameri- 
can Ambassador (Edward Arnold), his 
daughter (Olivia de Havilland), the 
commanding general of ETO (Minor 
Watson) and even the Senator’s wife 
(Myrna Loy). The daughter, in fact, 





America ¢ 


is so convinced of the essential virtue 
of GI’s that she volunteers to act as a 
guinea pig in an experiment designed 
to prove her point. Specifically, she is 
to continue dating a soldier (John For- 
sythe) who, for reasons too complicated 
to detail, thinks that she is a Paris 
mannequin and report on his conduct 
toward “an average French girl.” 

Obviously this is not going to prove 
anything. However, Krasna gets so in- 
volved compounding more cross-pur- 
poses for the budding romance that 
the matter of the Senate inquiry, and 
any other point the film was trying to 
make, are pretty well lost in the shuffle. 

The author can write genuinely fun- 
ny lines and thé cast has the urbanity 
to deliver them with a flair as well as 
to travel comfortably in diplomatic 
circles. But no one is able to survive 
the inanities of the second half of the 
film creditably. [L of D: A U] 


BUS STOP (20th Century-Fox) is 
Marilyn Monroe’s first film in more 
than a year. It is not, however, to be 
confused with The Brothers Karama- 
zov, another screen vehicle for which 
Miss Monroe has expressed a desire. 

For screen purposes George Axel- 
rod has wrought some radical changes 
in William Inge’s Broadway hit play. 
The play took place entirely in the 
isolated roadside bus stop of the title, 
where an assorted group of snowbound 
passengers waited for the road to be 
cleared. In that setting the romance 
of the naive, violently extroverted cow- 
boy (Don Murray), who thinks that 
courting a woman is like roping a 
steer, and the shopworn “chantoosie” 
(Miss Monroe), who is the unwilling 
object of his vehement pursuit, com- 
peted with a couple of sub-plots. The 
film omits one sub-plot, pares down 
the other and takes up the main thread 
where it began, in a third-rate night 
club and at a rodeo in Phoenix. 

Theoretically, this was a good idea. 
At least it gives cinematic movement 
to the story and also provides an op- 
portunity for some lovely color and 
CinemaScope photography of the 
Southwest to brighten the screen, Giv- 
en greater prominence and detail, how- 
ever, the bizarre, comic-touching ro- 
mance becomes less rather than more 
believable. 

Miss Monroe generates an explicit 
sexiness in the night club milieu that is 
both offensive and unsettling to the 
focus of the story. Later on, though, 
both she and her co-star display un- 
expected dramatic resources. 
[L of D: B] 
Morra WALSH. 
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